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ine Corps We salute Marine Corps Aviation on its forty-fourth 

raeerte 6 Anniversary! From the pioneers who flew in the 
early days when each flight was an adventure, to those 
today whose highly-developed technical skills enable 
them to maintain and fly the sleek jet jobs like the 
A4Ds on our cover, they are the airborne pride of 
their brothers on the ground. Their abilities and 
courage enable the Corps to maintain a potent air- 
ground team, so vital to fulfilling its function as a 
force-in-readiness. 
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% USAA is the oldest, largest and 
strongest non-profit insurance organ- 
ization serving the armed forces 
officer. 

% USAA is under the direction and 
management of active and retired 
officers of the Armed Services. 

% Because all funds are pooled for 
mutual protection, USAA can offer 
insurance at lowest possible cost, with 
large savings realized in generous 
annual dividends. 

% USAA operates in the United States, 
its possessions, territories; Canada, 
Cuba, Canal Zone, Japan; certain 
U. S. military bases in the Pacific, 


that USAA has long been the choice 
of the Marine Corps 


Organized 34 years ago to provide low-cost automobile insurance 
for officers and warrant officers of the armed forces, United Services 
Automobile Association is a non-profit organization under the manage- 
ment of active and retired service officers. 

The policy of insuring only preferred risks, plus responsible manage- 
ment, has provided substantial savings and has made USAA truly the 
choice of the services. 

In 1955 over seven million dollars of dividends were paid in the 
states to 262,161 members, amounting to an average saving of 44% of 
the standard manual premiums on automobiles. 


Philippines and in Western Continen- 
tal Europe. 

% No matter whether you are stateside, 
or overseas, USAA is as close as your 
nearest mailbox, telephone or tele- 
graph office. Your USAA insurance 
becomes effective as of postmarked 
time of application, unless a later 
date is specified. 


Wherever you serve, USAA can serve you. Claims are settled 
rapidly, also—even in the most remote places. 

Give yourself the most responsible protection for the least cost. 
Just fill in coupon, mail and be insured today—with USAA. 


$5 UNITED SERVICES 

® AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
Charles E. Cheever, Colonel, USA — Retired, General Manager 

Dept. 701, USAA Building, 4119 Broadway, San Antonio 9, Texas 


CO Send information on automobile insurance based on following data: 
Serial Number Motor No. No. Cyls. 











0 Send information on Insurance covering household effects. 
Car Year Make Model Body Type Pass. Cap. 











Factory Price Cost Current Car License Name in which car legally registered 





| Purchase Date | New/Used 








Year | State 








Is the automobile customarily used in the occupational duties of any person How many cperators under age 25?____Age of each: 
except in going to and from the principal place of occupation? Relationship to owner: 





Is th 1 i i i ivi ? nase 
@ automobile customarily used in driving to or from work If any of the operators under 25 are owners, or principal operators, of the 
If the automobile is customarily used in driving to or from work, how many automobile, 


read miles is the car driven one way?. (a) are all such operators married? 








Are any of the operators under 25 owners or principal operators of the (b) do all such operators have legal custody of a child resident in the 
AW tomobile? household?. 








Nome___ Rank Serial No. 





Military Address. 





Active duty 0 Retired 


If car not at above address, red 
701 ©} inactive but retaining commission 


Give location of car 
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13-Man Squad Drill 

... I have a timely subject ... the “13- 
man squad drill.” The Marine Corps is 
seriously thinking of adopting a new 
drill which is a mixture of every drill 
known to man and also some things just 
thought up. It is enough to give any 
and every man in the Marine Corps 
nightmares for the rest of his life. The 
reason for the drill is so that the FMF 
units can use it as well as garrison 
troops. Heaven help all hands con- 
cerned—especially the company gunnery 
sergeants and platoon sergeants if this 
drill is adopted. We know time is 
precious, as it is, trying to teach tactical 
movements and all the things needed in 
an FMF unit, but with this drill it will 
be even more so because the drill is a 
full-time job in itself. Let’s keep in 
mind that when this drill was originated 
and written, everything was done under 
perfect conditions which meant having 
13 men at all times. When do we have 
full 13-men squads? With working 
parties, sick-call and other duties that 
drain our men daily, we are lucky to 
average half that many. What of Weap- 
ons Company with a different T/O — is 
it to be ignored? What about attached 
units? Will this drill really work? 

When the instructors and drill in- 
structors here at PI first heard of the 
13-man drill, we were willing to accept 
and try anything, because we were under 
the impression that it would do away 
with all other drills and be boiled down 
to one drill only. But let’s look this 
new thing over carefully: It has two 
separate and distinct drills called Close 
Interval and Normal Interval Drill. 

For the entire Marine Corps’ sake, 
let’s give this drill all due consideration 
before we do adopt it. Try and test it, 
by all means, but confine it to an actual 
infantry company or battalion for the 
test instead of testing it on such a large 
scale as the whole Marine Corps. 

TScr Bitty L. Lypay 


PI, SC 


Ep: Unfortunately for Sgt. LYDAY, the 
Marine Corps has already adopted the 
“13 man squad drill.” (See In Brief.) 
This drill has taken the best aspects 
of both present drill systems, and there- 
fore is not a nightmare, but actually the 
cream of the crop. It offers spice and 


variety to the old, dull, drill period and 
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is an excellent opportunity for small 
unit leaders to exercise command re- 
sponsibilities. Organizations who tested 
the drill, state that it can be accom- 
plished in the time allotted for drill in- 
struction at the Recruit Depots. Cer- 
tainly, it was tested under the best per- 
sonnel conditions, however the drill is 
designed for use when the strength of 
the squad is from 8-13 men. There are 
some new terms, but in such number, 
(approximately 5) that they shouldn’t be 
too difficult to learn. 

Because this is the second drill to con- 
front us in the past few years, it might 
cause some initial confusion, but we be- 
lieve it is our job as Marines to accept 
it with enthusiasm and give it a fighting 
chance It has the promise of 
being better than both present systems. 


BAR Comment by SLAM 

... T have read Hail to the BARman! 
in your March issue, and quite apart 
from the comment on my estimates of 
the weapon, I would say a loud amen to 
his general conclusions. 

The use of the BAR during Ist Mar 
Div’s operation in the North was a 
conspicuous example of how rifle fire 
is rallied and concentrated around the 
action of this weapon. In fact, it was 
after I had concluded the study of how 
your fire teams produced unity of group 
fire around the BARmen during the 
Reservoir operation that I  recom- 
mended the adoption of the fire team 


organization within the squad to the 
Eighth Army. It was less clear tha 
there was any direct and tactically fle. 
ible advantage to the larger squad yoy 
were using over the 2-fire team squad 
that came to be accepted within the 
infantry divisions. I would like to gee 
this argued by someone who has had 
combat experience in leading squads of 
both sizes, with emphasis put on the 
control problem in the taking of ground 
under varying conditions. 

One point which Capt Davis did not 
mention, and which I felt of maip 
importance in Korean action is that, 
whereas rifle fire by itself has relatively 
little deterring effect on the will and 
forward movement of enemy groups at 
ranges in excess of 300-350 yards; when 
BAR fire is added to the rifle volume, 
then the combined weapons have stop. 
ping, if not turning, power. This I saw 
demonstrated repeatedly. Probably the 
best explanation lies in the fact that 
the automatic fire gives real body to the 
bullet swarm, in addition to the fact 
that it invigorates all rifle activity. 

Above and beyond these considera. 
tions, Korea convinced me that for 
maximum punch, plus staying ability, 
the squad must have a combination of 
rapid and slow-fire weapons. Retention 
of ammunition to the point of high 
crisis in small unit engagement is a 
besetting problem, particularly among 
green troops during night engagement. 

In last analysis, we won many times 
because the M1 had husbanded the last 
shock after the automatic weapons had 
gone dry. I cannot imagine a more 
hazardous experiment than the substi- 
tuting of full-automatic weapons for 
rifles all along the line. 

S. L. A. MARSHALL 
Detroit News, Detroit, Mich. 


Old Pros 


. MSgt Snodgrass’ letter in the 
March GazettE points up a thorny issue 
which has mystified me to some degree 
ever since the publication of the first 
Sergeant Major/First Sergeant selections. 

Apparently, and judging from those 
selected who were known to me, the 
board and the Commandant were inter 
ested in those Marines of the prescribed 
ranks and with the skills required who 
had a few years’ service remaining be 
fore becoming eligible for retirement. 

This is an admirable goal when cor 
sidered separately from other ramifice 
tions but, as MSgt Snodgrass said, Wha! 
happens now to the old pros? From pt 
sonal observation I know of two MSgts 
(both now holding MOS 0141) who held 
previous warrants as Sergeants Majot 
one in 1943, one in 1945— both applied 
for designation, neither was selected. 

I do not intend this letter as any so" 
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Telephone Man 


Helps Save F ive 


from Tidal Waters 


Quick action prevents 
tragedy when family 


is marooned in hurricane 


Hurricane winds of 110 miles an 
hour were creating a tidal wave when 
the telephone operator at Block Is- 
land, Rhode Island, received a call 
for help from a family marooned in 
a cottage. 


“I was in the telephone office,” 
says installer repairman Robert A. 
Gillespie, “when I heard of the call. 
I'd been through hurricanes before 
and I knew they might be in real 
trouble.” 


Quickly enlisting the aid of two 
men who were outside the telephone 
building, he drove his company truck 
to within 400 feet of the isolated 


RESCUE AT HAND. Telephone man fights his 
way through swirling waters to bring ma- 
tooned cottagers to safety during hurricane. 


AWARDED MEDAL — Robert A. Gillespie, of Block Island, R. I., was awarded the Vail Medal 
for “‘courage, endurance and ingenuity” in helping to rescue five people marooned by tidal 
waters. Vail Medals, accompanied by cash awards, are given annually by the Bell System 
for acts of noteworthy public service by telephone employees. 


cottage, as near as the high water 
would allow. 


“We could see that three poles led 
toward the cottage,” says Bob Gilles- 
pie, “so we took handlines and a rope 
from the truck. We secured one end 
of the line to the first pole and waded 
to the second pole. There we tied 
up our line and kept wading“to the 


~ third pole.” 


But they were still thirty feet away 
from the marooned family when they 
got as far as the rope would go—thirty 


_ feet of dangerous, rushing water. 


Bob Gillespie’s companions safe- 
guarded the ropes while he fought 
his way alone to the cottage. 


He made three trips through the 
rising tidal waters. First he carried a 
small boy to the comparative safety 
of the forward end of the rope. 


Then, with considerable difficulty, 
assisted two women; and a man and 
another boy. And finally, though 
almost exhausted, he guided the en- 
tire group along the all-important 
rope lifeline that led to high ground 
and safety. 


HELPING HANDS — 7 he spirit of service of telephone men and women is shown not 
only in the dramatic situations of fire and flood and storm, but in the everyday 
affairs of life. Thousands of times every day, and through the long hours of the 
night, the telephone and telephone people help those who are ill or in trouble 
or confronted by some occasion that needs a skilled and willing hand. Just having 
the telephone close by gives a feeling of security and of being close to people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 















of belitthement of those fine Marines 
who were selected. I do, however, agree 
with Sergeant Snodgrass that some of the 
professionals have been forgotten. 

Cart W. E. CLEMENS 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


. . » MSgt Snodgrass’s lament touched 
me so deeply that, for the first time in 
my career as a Marine, I take recourse 
with another man’s weapon — the pen. 

I take exception to the words Poor 
Professional First Sergeant and Sergeant 
Major. Assuming the writer became a 
Professional Sergeant Major because of 
his leadership in the field, and not be- 
cause of his super ability at shuffling 
paper or running a mimeograph ma- 
chine, a lament such as his reflects a 
certain amount of Leadership potential; 
lack of. 

It was my understanding at the incep- 
tion of this program that the main 
reason for selection of IstSgts/SgtsMaj 
was to put a man who knew his organi- 
zation in charge of his organization. A 
round peg in a round hole, so to speak. 
Administrative personnel, who may or 
may not have adapted themselves to 
different types of organizations, have in 
the past devoted themselves entirely to 
paperwork. An efficiently functioning 
outfit needs more than a good paper 





shuffler. It needs a man who can super- 
vise formations, allocate work, etc. In 
general, a man who can devote his time 
to the organization as a whole and 
know how his people tick. 

I know very few Professional SgtsMaj 
who can supervise a formation or who 
can hold school on anything other than 
paper work. In the past, the big wheel 
at the desk has always been excused 
from everything. Consequently, other 
men have gone to Leadership Schools, 
made maneuvers, held training and 
done the work that a SgtMaj should do. 
Face facts, and you'll realize this is true. 

You can retrain and be designated, 
if you have the initiative necessary to be 
a IstSgt/SgtMaj in the first place. Or 
you can sit back and be the Adminis- 
trative NCO of your outfit. The choice 
is yours and the outcome won’t be de- 
cided by tears in your beer such as Lo 
the Poor Indian. 

SctrMaAj Epwarp D. PERLSEN 
El Toro, Calif. 


Promotion, Prestige, etc. Amen! 
...Much has been done to get the 
man to join the service but little has 
been done to keep him in... . 
.. . Emphasis should lay on the career 
man ... he should be tested every 3 
years to keep him on his toes, and if 





he should fail the test, make way for 
the man who is qualified. This climi- 
nates the dead wood and inspires the 
men who are ambitious. 

. .. The career man should be given 
priority over other men for selection jn 
promotion and more thought must be 
given to the family man. . . 

. . . Send the E-4 pay grade to Staff 
NCO School and the E-5, 6, 7 pay grades 
to Officer Candidate School so that in 
time of emergency they can get a tempo. 
rary commission. It would be something 
to work for. 

SSct N. J. Craft 
MARTD, S. Weymouth, Mass 


j It seems to me that too many 
NCOs today are hiding behind the 
UCM]. They try to bend the will of 
a recalcitrant man and can’t, so they 
resort to the old “run-’em-and-disc-’em” 
routine. A dime for every time I’ve 
heard, “Do it or I'll take you to see the 
man,” would make me rich. . . 

If a man knows the NCO re 
spects him as an individual, then there 
is a basis for the return of that respect. 
That, I think, is the first step to te 
gaining any lost prestige and_ those 
privileges we all moan about losing. 

Sct SAM VANDIVER 
Miami, Fla. 
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SAVINGS You save up to 30% 
from standard rates because you 
eliminate from your premium 
the cost of maintaining the cus- 
tomary agency system and all 
membership fees. 


SERVICE You are protected by 
the Standard Automobile Policy. 
You also enjoy immediate claim 
service from over 650 profes- 
sional claim representatives lo- 
cated in every sizeable city in 
the U. S. and its possessions. 


SECURITY Year after year, 98 
of every 100 policyholders re- 
new their auto insurance with 
Government Employees Insur- 
ance Company. Experience has 
roven to over 350,000 policy- 
olders that there is no finer 
insurance at any price. 


belied Pt 





(*top 3 grades, married 
and at least 25 years old) 















GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES ! 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital Stock Company not affiliated with U. S, Government 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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\ 0 Single 1 Married (No. of children........) { 
\ Residence Address ..... ee ARES RE | 
City eee ESTE eri ER SEDs cscscsesnsorssnsnsiil J 

lt Location of Car ssnipbede Rank of Grade........-..occccecces { 

i Yr. Make Model(Dix., etc.)| Cyl.| Body Style | Cost | Purchase Date () New ' 

{ /__/ Ov sed} | 

I |. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time: 1 
| Age Relation Marital Status No. of Children % of Use 1 
\ 

I 1 
I 2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?....... One way distance is wiles, 4 
(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) ( Yes) No 1 


MAIL TODAY FOR RATES 
No Obligation * No Agent Will Call 


3. Estimated mileage during next year?............... My present policy expires........ } See / 


Include information and rates on overseas insurance in country Of... | 


at | 
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...» Tam not an “Old Salt” but I am 
a Staff NCO in the Marine Corps. I was 
lucky enough to make my rank in 5 
years but I worked hard for each step. 

. . « SSgt Towe does not think that 
Marines make enough money for the 
Corps to be a worthwhile career. Per- 
haps he has forgotten the Marine Corps 
does not establish the amount of pay a 
serviceman will receive. 

. . » On the other hand, I am now 
making more money than my father 
ever did in his life. He raised 6 children 
on his salary and sent all of us to school. 
I can’t ever remember going hungry dur- 
ing that period. 

SSct B. B. CHAPMAN 
Luzon, PI 


... Let’s start treating our Staff NCOs 
like leaders and then sit back and watch 
them act like leaders. In brief: 

1) Arm the platoon sergeant with the 
same weapon the platoon leader is 
armed with. 

2) Make it a practice not to use the 
platoon sergeant as just another body 
for reviews and parades. Use him in 
his proper place. 

38) Do not require uniformed Staff 
NCOs to show liberty cards to sentries. 







UTILITY 


4) Let all Staff NCOs be exempt from 
laying out clothing (except for IG). 

5) Have separate living quarters for 
the staff rates so they won't have to live 
with lower ranks. 

MScr A. V. SCHIPKE 
Ist MAW 


I will be glad to lay out my 
clothing in Times Square at 1600 on 
any specified day but I don’t think we 
should exhibit our dirty linen in public. 
Therefore I don’t think the things Capt 
R. B. Wilson wrote about should be dis- 
cussed in the pages of the GazetrTe. Let- 
ters of that type create an unfavorable 
iinpression. 

TSet L. J. Brivr 

Boston, Mass 

Ep: In view of space limitations it was 
necessary to edit the letters above and 
cut them to include only pertinent 
points. The editors concur with the 
sentiments expressed by TSgt L. J. Britt 
. . «+ bury the subject . . . at least for 
this fiscal year. 


Technically, Not Correct 

... Is it correct to call all Technical 
Sergeants Gunny? Most of the men in 
the Marine Corps today came in since 
































Now in s>:vice with the U. S. Marine 












. KAMAN 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORP., 
BLOOMFIELD, CONN. 








Corps, the Kaman HOK-1 is shown here 
as a cargo carrier. An all ’round utility 
helicopter, it is equipped with a hydraulic 
hoist for rescue missions. Carrying litters 
internally, it doubles as an aerial amiu- 
lance. Kaman is proud of the versatile 
role the HOK-1 is playing in our continu- 
ing program of National Defense. 








the rank of Gunnery Sergeant was abol- 
ished. In fact, a large percentage of 
them came into the Marine Corps since 
1950. By that time, the distinction jp 
types of chevrons had been abolished, 

When the rank of Gunnery Sergeant 
was in effect, he wore a chevron which 
had two crossed rifles in the center, with 
a bursting bomb. This type of chevron 
was worn until around 1940 when the 
supply was exhausted. Then he wore 
chevrons with two rockers. 

His counterparts in pay grade were 
called technical sergeants, denoting that 
they were in a specialty field. Those in 
Supply had the rank and title Supply 
Sergeant. At one time, their chevrons 
were distinctive and had a small wheel 
in the center. The bottom of their 
chevrons was flat. 

Those in the Mess branch wore that 
type of chevron and at one time worea 
crescent in the center. The crescent was 
faced in one direction for a Mess Ser 
geant and the opposite way for a Baker. 

In addition, there were distinguish 
ing ranks and chevrons for personnel in 
the Band, Paymaster and Communica 
tion sections to mention but a few. 

During the years between World War 
II and the Korean conflict it was de- 
cided to do away with these many titles 
so that it would be easier on the Muster 
Roll. There was one title only for each 
pay grade, as we have today. 

The result of all this was that the 
name Gunnery Sergeant became only a 
title or description of duties in infan- 
try, field artillery, antiaircraft artillery 
and ship’s detachments. 

Technical Sergeants should therefore 
be addressed as Sergeant Axehandle. If 
he is currently filling the billet as a 
Gunnery Sergeant, he might then be 
called a Gunny. 

TSct Joun P. O’TooL 
PI, SC 





Guerrilla Value 

... The article on Guerrilla Warfare 
(March GAZETTE) contains the statement 
that even before the American re-inv 
sion of the Philippines the Japanes¢ 
needed 10 combat battalions for rear 
area security against Filipino guerrillas. 
Shortly after the war I interviewed Lt 
Gen Shigenori Kuroda, Japanese com: 
mander in the Philippines until just 
before the Leyte campaign. He told me 
he had estimated that, once the Ameri 
cans landed, he would need about 50 
battalions to control the guerrillas. 
Kuroda felt that before such a landing 
the gucrrillas, despite their activity, had 
hardly more than a nuisance value. But 
he agreed that once an invasion begal 
he would have had quite a bit of trouble 
from them. 

Since Gen Kuroda’s estimate meail 
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IN THE PALM 
OF HIS HAND 


.-.acomplete military transmitting and receiving station 


The “battle maneuvers” illustrated 
above disclose a new dimension 
in military communication, made 
possible by modern transistor 
developments. 


In his hand the officer holds an RCA 
Transceiver, a complete radio trans- 
mitting and receiving unit—the small- 
est 2-way FM radio ever built. The 
entire walkie-talkie is only 6” x 3” x 
14%” in size, with weight, including 
battery and all accessories, of about 
20 ounces. 


The men in the field listen to “battle 
instructions” over tiny receiver units 
built inside their helmets. 


With a range of about a quarter mile, 
the RCA Transceiver can be pre-set 


weighing about one pound! 


for any frequency between 45 and 
52 mcs. Only two controls are used 
and no tuning or adjustment is neces- 
sary during normal use. The receiver 
is an all-transistorized superhetero- 
dyne and the transmitter comprises 
two transistors and one tube, both 
contained in a single unit. 


The feather-lightness and miniature 
size of the transceiver and receiver 
make it possible, for the first time, to 
extend communication to the indi- 
vidual level. It is another instance of 
RCA’s constant search for new and 
better ways of doing things elec- 
tronically. Demonstration and con- 
sultation with RCA field engineers 
throughout the world are invited. 
Call or write. 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. Je 


RCA Ultra-Miniature ¢ 
FM Transceiver 
compared with 
AN/PRC-10 
(Walkie-Talkie) 


TYPICAL MILITARY APPLICATIONS 
Tactical communications between squad and 
platoon leaders and higher, also with individ- 
ual soldier or marine 
Military police and sentry duty 
Air and sea rescue (unit in survival kits) 
Guided missile installations (before and after 
take-off) 

Communications between maintenance crews, 

fire crews and between crew and control tower 

Medical work (litter bearers to field hospitals) 
. and hundreds of others. 
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You may be, NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION stands 
ready to render immediate, effective assistance to your depend- 
ents. Navy Mutual Aid is now in its 77th year of service to officer 
personnel and their families. 








BENEFITS IN FORCE ... OVER $100,000,000 
ASSETS .......MORE THAN $ 30,000,000 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Navy NMulualss 
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Did you know that there are more than 
300 common stocks on the New: York 
Stock Exchange that have paid a cash 
dividend in every year for 25 to 108 
years? Did you know that you can acquire 
these stocks on a sound pay-as-you-go 
plan? “Investment Facts” gives you 
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straightforward information on these and 
4 many other investment questions. NOW 
Bs: is the time to start thinking about your 
q 2 “nest egg” for the future. 
= Write for this informative 
ba * -— booklet today! 






: 1505 H. Street, N W., Washington, D.C. Att: General John E. Dahiquist, U.S.A. Ret. MG 
Gentlemen: Please send a free copy of ‘Investment Facts About Common Stocks and Cash Dividends’, 
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that adout 50,000 badly needed Japa 
nese combat troops would have to be 
withdrawn from the line to combat 
guerrillas, the value of well-organized 
partisan forces operating behind enemy 
line: can easily be seen. 
Capt STANLEY L. FALK, USAR 

Arlington, Va. 










Inequities 
..CMC letter AOl-kb of 14 Decem. 
ber 1955 established quotas for assign. 
ment of enlisted Reservists to un. 
restricted extended active duty. 

This authority also makes it possible 
to enlist a man in the Reserves who has 
one dependent including a wife. I want 
to take the opportunity to state what |] 
think is wrong with this program and 
how it might be improved. 

A raw civilian has the opportunity to 
enlist in the Marine Corps even though 
he has one dependent. BUT ex-Marines 
are being turned away every day at Re 
cruiting Stations because they are mar- 
ried and do not have the qualifications 
to be reappointed to the rank of ser 
geant or above. The Marine Corps is 
turning away trained men who could be 
1e-enlisted and be an asset to the Corps, 
These men, given the opportunity to re. 
enlist, would make better Marines be- 
cause they have an obligation to their 
dependent to make good. 

I feel that it is unfortunate that we 
must turn away ex-Marines who have a 
dependent, yet may enlist a man who 
has no prior service and has a depen- 
dent. In this day and age trained men 
are at a premium; they could be re 
enlisted immediately if minor changes 
were made in existing regulations. 

In the event of a National Emergency 
these same men, regardless of the fact 
that they have a dependent, would be 
recalled to active duty. 

IstSct Louis SANDORELLO 
Phila., Pa. 


On Judo Katas 

. Thank you for sending me a copy 
of the review by SSgt Mok on my book 
judo Katas. 

The entire review seems a left-handed 
compliment by someone intent on dis 
crediting the author. I say this because 
of the following errors: 

He states that the author of judo 
Katas, the publishers and Henry Stone 
are misinformed regarding Judo Kalas 
being the first book in English dealing 
with this phase of Judo, further stating 
that Kodansha of Japan published such 
a book. For the information of thos 
interested, the Kodansha book bears 4 
copyright date as of 1955, and at the 
time Judo Katas was in the works there 
was nothing definite on the Kodansha 
book except rumors. 
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STITH-KOLLMORGEN 
Telescopic Sight 
Model 4XD — USMC 


This lightweight, all aluminum, deadly 
accurate, internally adjustable SNIPER 
SCOPE is a superb combat instrument. 


For the commercial counterpart of this 
famous scope, ask your sporting goods 
dealer for BEAR CUB rifle scopes. 


For more than fifty years we have man- 
ufactured high quality optical instruments 
for the Armed Services. Our broad experi- 
ence includes submarine periscopes, fire con- 
trol instruments, navigation instruments and 
many other special aoe instruments. 


KOLLMORGE, 2. 
Plant. Northampton, 
CORPORATION 


Massachusetts 


New York Office: 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Further, Sgt Mok states that the au- 
thor of Judo Katas fails to amplify cer- 
tain highly stylized ceremonial aspects 
of Kata. This interested me, because I 
had done considerable research on Kata 
before preparing my book and have had 
pointers given me by high-ranking Japa- 
nese players, so I picked up the Kodan- 
sha book (which, by the way, is not 
available in the United States except 
through affiliated Judo activities) and 
searched for these ceremonial aspects. I 
could find none. 

Further, I am admonished for not 
warning Judo students regarding the 
dangers of certain throwing and _ lock- 
ing techniques. If reviewer Mok would 
have taken time to read the text he'd 
have found what he needed, on pages 
78 and 101. 

I know Sgt Mok as a Judo player, and 
I know that this factored in his think- 
ing that he was qualified to review a 
book on the sport he himself loves and 
practices. He also has the right to rec- 
ommend a book or not, as he sees fit in 
his opinion — but ought first to read a 
book before reviewing it. And he should 
also bear in mind that no book is going 
to be presented in exactly the way that 
he would like to have presented it. 


Mr. CHARLES YERKOW 
Whitestone, LI, NY 
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Now your choice of a Wilner 
uniform individually tailored 

to your exact measurements... Or en 
complete selection in stock of 


ready-to-wear sizes. Fully 


approved regulation fabrics—tailored 
with the “know how” gained in serving 
Marine officers for three generations, 


Terms gladly extended. Mail orders 
filled. Visit us or write for prices. 
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MARINE CORPS EXCHANGE 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


Anecdotes Anyone? 
. Several years before joining the 
Corps, my father made me a subscriber 
to the GazettE, which I have read faith 
fully every month. At times it was an 
effort, but some of your recent issugs 
have been a pleasure to read. I hope 
that it is indicative of the quality of 
future issues, and especially that the old 
timers will heed Maj Saxon’s suggestion 
to submit articles and anecdotes about 
the characters who made, and are stil} 
making, the Marine Corps distinctive, — 
And along that line I have a sugges 
tion wherein I believe that just about 
all hands who wanted to take the time 
could participate in writing a_ better 
GazETTE. What do you think about 
publishing brief, unusual, humorous or 
pointed (or both) anecdotes about 
things that happened to you or that you 
saw happen? An occasional quickie 
would make it more readable and, even 
more than that, a closer approximation 
of things that are going on in the Ma 
rine Corps. After all, it is a professional 
magazine, and it is very unprofessional 
to overlook the humorous and personal 
incidents which are happening every 
hour of every day. Furthermore, I have 
observed that this has been done success 
fully in other professional magazines. 
2pLT J. CHMELIK 























Quantico, Va. 





. I noted, as did almost all Marines, 
the passing of Maj Louis N. Cukela. In 
6 years of active duty I’ve heard many 
interesting and amusing anecdotes con 
cerning this colorful personality. Some 
of these stories are undoubtedly factual 
and many are half-truths, near-truths or, 
if not true, they should have been. 

There’s not much question that Maj 
Cukela was one of the great all-time 
personalities of the Marine Corps. I 
think it would be a shame if some of 
the incidents concerning his life and 
duties were not preserved in writing. 

As the GazeTTE plays an important 
informative role in the Marine Corps, 
and also has the capability of reaching 
so many people who have the informa 
tion mentioned above, it would be in- 
teresting to see what reacer-response 
you would receive from a request to 
your readers for short anecdotes on this 
subject. 

















Cart P. F. C. ARMSTRONG 


Quantico, Va. 






Ep: The Gazerte staff heartily concuts 
with the two Association members whose 
ideas are published above. Thus, 
order to spice our pages with a bit of 
humor and to perpetuate Marine Corps 
lore, the Gazette will pay $10.00 for 
each such anecdote published. Submis 
sions should be short and pointed —200 
words or less. 
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An important advance has been made in 
microwave radio! It’s called “over-the- 
horizon” transmission. 

Until recently, microwave was limited 
to line-of-sight distances, signals being 
beamed directly from one antenna right 
at another. However, engineers knew that 
asmall part of the signal “drops off” the 
beam, or is “scattered” in the tropo- 
sphere. A whole new concept was visual- 
ized, requiring new, specially-designed 
equipment. 

Now, with the new technique, the sig- 
nal is beamed far out over the horizon 
with tremendous power. Huge new “high- 


a special IT&T electronic system keeps 
the signal steady for highly reliable com- 
munications, 

Thus “over-the-horizon” transmission 
promises to span truly long distances... 
a big step toward the day when TV may 
cross the oceans. For telephone and tele- 
graph, facsimile, and telemetering, great 
benefits can be made available today. 

ITaT engineers were the first to intro- 
duce microwave communications, 25 years 
ago. And, by the development of unique 
equipment, they have made a major 
contribution toward making 
“over-the-horizon” microwave 


aT. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


gain” antennas capture the “scatter.” and commercially practicable. 
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@ WE DEPLORE THE FACT THAT LACK 
of aviation articles made it necessary to 
go back to a 1950 issue of the GazeTTE 
and reprint Marine Aviation, Its Origins 
and Growth (page 14). But we need 
not apologize for the article itself which 
is as interesting and readable today as 
it was back in 1950 when LtCol C. W. 
Boggs, Jr., then serving with the Histori- 
cal Branch, G3, HQMC, wrote it. 


@ HOWEVER, THE AVIATORS ARE NOT 
without representation in this anniver- 
sary issue. Although LtCol R. P. Keller's 
Fighting Formations (page 24) is not an 
aviation article, per se, it does contain 
the basic ideal of closer integration of 
our air-ground organization. He has 
been flying for the Marine Corps since 
he was commissioned in 1941. He re- 
cently finished a tour at HQMC as 
Head, Operations and Planning Section 
of the Plans and Readiness Branch of 
the Division of Aviation and is now at 
the Armed Forces Staff College. 


@ ANOTHER Aviator, LtCol S. B. Fol- 
som, whose by-line should be familiar to 


regular readers, mailed us his article 


from Oslo, Norway where he is serving 


as Assistant Naval Attache. His latest 
cerrebration, Realistic Readiness, ap- 
pears on page 28. 


#® Master Sergeant C. V. Crumb, 


(Energy in Leadership, page 30), has 


served the Corps with distinction as an 
oficer and enlisted man for almost 20 
years. He was commissioned in 1945 
after 8 years of enlisted service and re- 
signed his reserve commission in 1946 
to re-enlist. He has had almost every 
type of Marine Corps duty — recruiting 
duty, NROTC duty and duty in China 
both before and after WWII. He has 
been at an air station, the Depot of 
Supplies and with most FMF units in 
the Marine Corps. Now NCO in Charge 
of Technique of Military Instruction 
Section and a leadership instructor, Ist 
Mar Div Schools, he has been a loyal 
member of the Association and a faith- 
ful cortributor to the GazeTTe for many 
years. 


@ ‘THe “MANSTEIN PLAN” HAS BEEN 
the subject of discussion in several for- 
eign military journals at the same time 
the GazeTre published the distinguished 








Theorum 


# The virility of the Marine Corps 
Association is directly proportional 
to the intellectual curiosity of its 
members in the field of professional 
thought. To stimulate such thought, 
and to permit the Association to 
present new ideas to its members, 
thus providing a forum for discus- 
sion, is the function of the Associa- 
tion’s journal—the Marine Corps 
GAZETTE. Consequently, it is ob- 
ligatory to keep the editorial con- 
tent of the journal abreast of the 
latest thinking of its members. To 
this end, a continuing need exists for 
certain types of articles. 

Aviation — Although the multiple 
tasks of Marine Corps Aviation merit 
thorough discussion, there has been 
a critical lack of professionally in- 
teresting articles on aviation sub- 
jects. Seldom clarified to the ground 
members of the air-ground team and 
not always appreciated by our avia- 
tors, are the important responsibili- 
ties of the Marine Corps in other 
than direct support aviation. We 
appeal to aviation members of the 
Association for their thoughts on 
such typical subjects as the Marine 
Corps capability for, and employ- 
ment of, electronic countermeasures; 
capabilities of our new FJ4 Furies; 
integration of our newly developed 
surface to air missile battalions into 
the Marine air defense system; a 





replacement transport for our R4Q 
and R5D aircraft; the meaning and 
purpose of our air control system 
and measures to modernize it. These 
and a hundred other subjects could 
find an avid audience in the GA- 
ZETT and greatly influence Marine 
Corps policy in the years to come. 
We think that to be truly represen- 
tative of the Marine Corps as it is 
today, this should be done. How 
about it? 

Tactics—We always need concrete 
recommendations to implement, at 
the lower operational levels, the con- 
cepts of the “new warfare” and the 
three-dimensional amphibious attack ; 
ideas on how to package and or- 
ganize our small units, up to battal- 
ion-squadron level, so as to achieve 
maximum effect. Perhaps recent 
FMF maneuvers have generated 
some thought along these lines. 

Members who have any subject in 
mind and who would like to submit 
an outline of a proposed article for 
consideration by the editorial staff 
to ascertain whether or not there is 
a need for such material, are en- 
couraged to do so. Completed manu- 
scripts, however, should be submitted 
in triplicate, double-spaced with 
one-inch margins. Please address all 
material to the Editorial Offices, 
Marine Corps GAZETTE, Quantico, 
Virginia. 
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German Fieldmarshal’s article, German 
Operations Planning for the Campaign 
in the West, 1940 (Nov ’55). 


The Gazetre is proud to have been 
able to present the first account of this 
plan to be published in this country by 
the very man who conceived it. 

This month, Fieldmarshal von Manstein 
presents his account of the very unusual 
conditions and circumstances which 
marked The Campaign in the Crimea, 
1941-42 (p 32). This operation was an 
exception, in most respects, to the con- 
duct of operations on the Eastern Front, 
For his generalship in this campaign, 
the author was promoted to Colonel 
General in February °42, and to Field. 
marshal after capture of the fortress, 
Sevastopol. 

In the data published in November, 
en the author, the editorial staff made 
an error in translating the German 
numerical designators. Where we noted 
his command as the Second Army, it 
should have been the Eleventh Army, 

All the photographs not credited to 
the author were found through research 
made by the staff in the captured Ger 
man photo file of the Army Signal 
Corps and actually depict places and 
events referred to in the text. 


# Captain R. M. Erbland wuo ts ExO 
of the T&E unit at MCS, Quantico 
where all promotion examinations are 
prepared and graded, wrote Preparation 
for Promotion (page 52) because he 
thought it would help leaders who 
wanted to assist their men to prepare 
for promotion tests. Since being gradu. 
ated from the Naval Academy in 1946, 
Capt Erbland has been an instructor at 
the NCO School, Camp Lejeune and an 
administrative aide to the Director, 
Joint Staff, JCS. He was at the Marine 
Barracks, Adak, Alaska in 1951 and he 
came to Quantico in January '54 after 
serving with the 7th Marines in korea 
as CO of “I” Co, and later as a battal- 
ion and regimental S4. 


® Aerial Photography for Ground 
Forces (page 48) by IstLt Carl H. Strand- 
berg is also a subject now being consid- 
ered by the Marine Corps Development 
Center. Commissioned in 1947 after 
enlisted service in WWII, Lt Strandberg 
is an avid camera fan. He combined 
his hobby with education when he at 
tended the Photo Interpreter/Photo 
grammetry Course at Anacostia, DC in 
1952. In Korea in 1953-54 he was Asst 
$3 of 3/7, then Aerial Photo Interpret 
tion Officer, G2, Ist Mar Div. He has 
been Asst Secretary, MCDC, since March 
1955. While at The Development Cen 
ter, he has been commended on several 
occasions for projects in research and 
development which he initiated. 
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World-Wide Service Facilities 


* 


SAFEGUARDS 


“Gendi” JET IGNITION 


A world-wide Bendix service organization of well trained 
personnel who have at their command the complete 
facilities of the service department of the Scintilla 
Division of Bendix, stands solidly back of the jet 
ignition equipment manufactured by this division. 

This veteran service organization, with over thirty 
years of experience in meeting ignition service problems 
of all kinds, is equipped with the facilities, parts, and 
know-how to assure that every customer may continue 


Export Sales and Service: Bendix International Division, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Canadian Representatives: Aviation Electric Ltd. 
200 Laurentien Bivd., St. Laurent, Montreal 9, Quebec 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 
117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, Califoinia e 512 West Avenue, Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania e Paterson Bidg., 18038 Mack Avenue, Detroit 24, Michigan e 
5906 North Port Washington Road, Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin ¢ Hulman Building, 
120 W. Second St., Dayton 2, Ohio ¢ 8401 Cedar Springs Road, Dallas 19, Texas « 
Boeing Field, Seattle 8, Washington e 1701 “‘K’’ Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


to receive the satisfactory performance built into 
Bendix* Jet Ignition equipment. 

It is important to remember that when you specify 
Bendix Jet Ignition you get not only the best in design 
and performance, but you are assured that wherever you 
fly, the finest service organization in the industry is 
readily available to maintain the quality that has made 
Bendix—The Most Trusted Name in Ignition. — «soc warx 


SCINTILLA DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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@ It Is VERY UNLIKELY THAT THE 
youth standing, wide-eyed, near his 
Georgia home had any thoughts of 
becoming a Marine. He had other 
thoughts at the moment, though, all 
completely oblivious of earthly 
things, as he watched a passenger- 
carrying balloon ascend to become a 
tiny dot in the sky. When the basket, 
suspended from a bulky sack filled 
with illuminating gas, touched down 
to earth again, this airminded young 
man rushed to the spot. Before that 
afternoon was over, Alfred Austell 
Cunningham soared aloft twice, and 
knew for himself the thrill that so 
few men had experienced. The 
obsession that would father Marine 
Corps Aviation had taken perma- 
nent root. The year was 1903—the 
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its origins and growth 


By LtCol C. W. Boggs, Jr. 








same in which, at Kitty Hawk, NG, 
history records man’s first sustained 
flight in a heavier-than-air machine. 

In 1903 Al Cunningham was 21 
years old, already he was a veteran 
of one war. At age 16 he mustered 
into the 2d Georgia Infantry Volun- 
teers as a corporal, and during a 
one-year tour saw duty in Cuba 
and in the Spanish-American Wat. 
In 1899 he returned to Atlanta to 
complete his education, and sub- 
sequent to the balloon episode, 
entered the real estate business. Yet 
10 years after his discharge from 
the Army, the maturing Cunning- 
ham decided to step back into mili- 
tary harness once again. On 25 
January 1909, he accepted a com 
mission as second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps at the School of Ap 
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lication, Parris Island, SC. 

The year before Lt Cunningham 
entered the Corps, the US Navy had 
Erst taken official notice of the 
‘ae! erop!| ane as a possible weapon for 
in the Fleet. Two naval officers 
"attended, as observers, a demonstra- 
tion at Ft Myer, Va. in which Orville 
Wright carried a passenger in con- 
tinuous flight for one hour. The 
" Teport submitted by the Navy repre- 
tatives was enthusiastic indeed: 
e Navy must have that! It will 
be important to us.” But nothing 

_came of it—for the time being. 
» From most military careerists, in 
| those early days of crude pioneering, 
‘aviation suffered stern resistance. 
The flying machine they regarded 
|-as anything but a practical weapon 
of war; flying was a sport for the 


daring and foolhardy. As a result 
of this general apathy, 1910 rolled 
around before one Capt Washington 
Irving Chambers, USN, was ordered 
to the Navy Department to study 
aviation and its adaptability for 
naval use. Under the guiding hand 


of this persevering officer, Naval 
Aviation weighed anchor. .Though 
launched in shallow water it headed 
slowly upstream in that year. 

Captain Chambers struggled with 
an unresponsive Congress, faced an 
obstructionist attitude from the bat- 
tleship protagonists, and found it 
necessary to combat skepticism from 
the press and the public. But his 
faith, enthusiasm and personal vigor 
steered a steady course toward pro- 
viding wings for the Fleet. 

With the co-operation of Glenn 
Curtiss, who built aeroplanes, and 
Eugene Ely, who flew them, the 
“four-striper” was able to convince 
the skeptics that a plane could take 
off from the deck of a warship. Mr. 
Ely flew one of the new-fangled con- 
traptions off a platform built on the 


forecastle of the USS Birmingham 
on the morning of 14 November 
1910. 

While the Navy seemed slightly 
impressed, it was still cautious, 
watchful and not a little leery, How- 
ever, the powers-that-were accepted 














From its birthday in May 1912, pioneer Marine airmen 


flew a bumpy course developing an aviation force-in-readiness 


an offer made by Curtiss to teach 
a naval officer to fly. On 10 Decem- 
ber 1910, Lt Theodore G. Ellyson, 
USN, was ordered to the Curtiss 
Flying Field at North Island, San 
Diego, Calif. Ellyson thereby be- 
came the first Navy pilot, and when 
in 1914 an official designation and 
precedence for naval flyers was 
adopted, his name entered the 
records of air history as Naval Avia- 
tor Number I. 

In the meantime, 2dLt Cunning- 
ham served a “sea-going” apprentice- 
ship aboard the New Jersey and the 
North Dakota, went ashore at 
Guantanamo, Cuba with a Pro- 
visional Brigade of Marines and then 
commanded a leatherneck detach- 
ment on the Lancaster. By mid-1911 
orders to shore-duty found him sta- 


tioned at the Marine Barracks, 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

He had great reason to enjoy this 
assignment: promotion and a very 
special environment that served to 
awaken a dormant interest. The first 
of these provided him with a few 
extra dollars which were soon put to 
extraordinary use. Philadelphia, in 
1911, counted among its populace 
many aviation enthusiasts, and the 
Marine officer-came to know every- 
one actively connected with flying. 
One of these acquaintances, an in- 
ventor named Brown, had built a 
machine that looked like, and made 
all the noises “of, an aeroplane. But 
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it wouldn't fly. Inasmuch as plane- 
maker Brown was without funds, 
plane-lover Cunningham made a 
deal. For $25 a month the Lieu- 
tenant leased the conglomerate as- 
sortment of bamboo poles, haywire 
and a put-put engine, and set about 
to pursue the dreams of his youth. 

The “Noisy Nan,” as she came to 
be known, was truly a laughable 
folly of her day. Certainly not a 
machine which left any enviable 
record of aerial achievement, she 
did, nonetheless, leave a name to be 
immortalized in the annals of Ma- 
rine Aviation history: as spectacular- 
ly unsuccessful as were these ex- 
ploits, the attendant commotion 
created by “Nan” and her hopeful 
“driver” had direct bearing in the 
conception of our air child. 

In spite of unabated joshing, the 
Marine’s enthusiasm for flying never 
flickered. Though at that point not 
literally a “flyer,” he became an 
ardent member of the Aero Club of 
Pennsylvania. When, soon after- 
ward, pressure was brought to bear 
in Congress by some of the in- 
fluential clubsters for the creation of 
a Marine Corps aviation program in 
Philadelphia, MajGen Commandant 
William P. Biddle hurriedly sum- 
moned Lt Cunningham as being the 
fount behind the embarrassing pres- 
sure. 

A friendly call-to-the-carpet it 
must have been, for the ultimate 
outcome of the commotion could 
not have been more to the junior of- 
ficer’s liking. Cunningham was 
ordered to the Navy’s aviation camp 
which had been set up at Annapolis, 
Md. in the spring of 1911. The date 
of his initial arrival at Annapolis— 
22 May 1912—has been heralded by 
some as the birth of Marine Avia- 
tion. 








A handful of pioneers stepped into 
the picture with faith, prodigious ef- 
fort and an undaunted anticipation 
that air would someday become an 
integral part of their Corps. 

Cunningham undertook nothing 
but ground study at Annapolis in 
July 1912. The Navy had already 
purchased two Curtiss planes and 
the Wright BI, and had a total of 4 
officers sufficiently checked out to fly 
them, but original flight instruction 
was still given only at an aeroplane 
factory. In August the newest avia- 
tion recruit proceeded to the Burgess 
and Curtiss plant at Marblehead, 
Mass. where, after 2 hours and 40 
minutes of dual instruction, he 
soloed a hydroplane to become Ma- 
rine Corps pilot Number 1, the fifth 
within the naval service. 

While still at Marblehead, Cun- 
ningham studied engines, learned 
how aeroplanes were built and ini- 
tiated correspondence with Head- 
quarters which resulted in the first 
orders involving an enlisted Marine 
in aviation duties. A mechanic, elec- 
trician and an apt helper on Noisy 
Nan, Sgt James Maguire was released 
temporarily from Philadelphia to 
learn first-hand the intricacies of 
aviation mechanics. Maguire joined 
the pilot at Marblehead on 28 August 
1912. While this was not then con- 
sidered to be a permanent arrange- 
ment, it truly established the basic 
cadre of Marine Aviation personnel. 
Not until 6 November of the same 
year did the Sergeant receive actual 
aviation orders which transferred 
him to Annapolis “on extra duty as 
mechanic.” 

On 18 September 1912, the force 
of Marine pilots was doubled. IstLt 
Bernard L. Smith arrived at the avia- 
tion camp to begin an aerial career, 
one which turned out to be of inesti- 


A Curtiss, 1912— Cunningham soloed it in less than 3 hours 


















































































Smith — Marine aviator #2 


mable value to the Corps’ Aviation. 
The potential of an air arm in the 
making was duly noted in the Maj 
Gen Commandant’s 1912 Annual 
Keport to SecNav: “In view of the 
great benefit to an Advanced Base 
Force that might result from trained 
aviators, two officers and one man 
of the Marine Corps have been 
under instruction in aviation at the 
United States Naval Academy.” 

In late December 1912, the An- 
napolis camp moved to Guantanamo 
to participate in Fleet exercises. 
Lieutenants Cunningham and Smith 
and Sgt Maguire took part in this 
combined operation of sea and air 
forces, the first of its kind in our 
service history. The Navy, thereafter, 
took realistic cognizance of its new 
component. The aeroplane was not 
then generally envisioned as an of- 
fensive weapon, but for advance 
scouting it made practical sense. 

The Navy air school returned to 
Annapolis after the maneuvers, and 
for the first time aviators were given 
a written designation of their duties. 
Cunningham and Smith, in letters 
from the SecNav dated 5 March 
1913, each became “an actual flyer of 
heavier-than-air craft.” Also, for the 
first time, hazards of flight were of 
ficially recognized, and an addition 
al allowance of 35 per cent of base 
pay for pilots was authorized. But 
the Congress which inaugurated this 
extra remuneration was watching 
the purse strings and carefully 
stressed that no more than 30 officets 
of the Navy and Marine Corps b 
detailed to aviation service. Furthet 
more, none of these officers could be 
higher in rank than lieutenant com 
mander or major. 

On 27 December 1913 Lt B. & 
Smith and 2ndLt W. M. Mcllvain 
were ordered to report to the com 
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manding officer of the Marines’ 
First Advance Brigade for special 


- temporary duty and maneuvers with 
' the Atlantic Fleet. On 3 January 


1914, the two flyers, with two Navy 
flying boats and all 7 of the enlisted 


* yviation personnel sailed from Phila- 


delphia aboard the Hancock. Smith 


| was in charge of the “Aviation De- 
tachment of the Brigade.” 


These maneuvers, lasting about 


~ one month, marked the first instance 


of Marine air being attached to a 
Marine ground organization. But, 
possessing only two planes the “de- 
tachment” was hardly a full-fledged 
aviation unit. In addition, records 
fail to indicate that the flight mis- 
sions accomplished off Puerto Rico 
had any co-operative association with 
troop activities. 

Meanwhile, Lt Cunningham found 
extra time from his Washington 
duties to keep pace in experimental 
and planning phases of Naval Avia- 
tion. He advised in the construction 
of, and test flew, a new Navy flying 
boat. He also became a member 
of a board, headed by Capt Cham- 
bers, which recommended establish- 
ment of a Navy Aeronautical Sta- 
tion at Pensacola, Florida. In early 
1914, erection of this station was 
underway on the site of an aban- 
doned Navy Yard, and at the con- 
clusion of the Puerto Rican maneu- 
vers, the flying Marines returned to 
shore at the new air center. 

Just before Europe burst into 
flames in the summer of 1914, 


Barney Smith played a key role in 
a significant experiment. The Ma- 
rine flyer and Lt V. D. Herbster, 
USN, made the first Navy live bomb- 
ing tests, and the important data 
gathered as a result of dropping 
four small bombs led to more rapid 
improvement in ordnance design, 
bomb sights and bomb _ release 
mechanisms. 

Smith’s keen knowledge and apti- 
tude for the technical aspects of 
aviation were held in high regard. 
In less than 30 days after the Kaiser’s 
armies began to goose-step across 
Europe, Lt Smith was on his way 
to Paris to become Assistant Ameri- 
can Attache. For 3 years he visited 
every battle front and studied avia- 
tion under all conditions. Upon his 
return to the US in 1917, his superior 
officially reported that Smith “under 
practical war conditions, had as 
much knowledge of the theory and 
practice of aviation as any officer in 
the world and that he would be in- 
valuable to the country on aviation 
duty.” 

While Americans were watching 
the war from the sidelines, US mili- 
tary aviation began to emerge from 
the crude stages of its pioneering 
days. But with Smith in Paris and 
only Mcllvain flying in this coun- 
try, Leatherneck air power was still 
an embryo. Although 10 pilots and 
40 men were authorized for aviation 
duty, and an Aviation Company for 
duty with the Advance Brigade Force 
was anticipated, expeditionary com- 


Miami, 1918 —early flight training 
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mitments did not permit transter of 
even the authorized allowance from 
ground to air. 


@ THE SHOT IN THE ARM NEEDED 
to bring Marine Aviation to life 
came on 30 January 1917, Captain 
A. A. Cunningham was ordered to 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard to make 
advance preparations for establish- 
ment of a Marine Corps Aeronautic 
Advance Base Unit. At last Marine 
flyers were to have an organization 
of their own. No longer to be a 
mere section of the Navy Flying 
School, Marine Aviation thus had 
received a long-awaited signal. The 
orders gave the Leatherneck air arm 
status and the first secure attachment 
to the ground forces of the Corps 
—the Advanced Base Force, also 
stationed at Philadelphia. 


Then on 6 April 1917, the US 
entered the World War. (This was 
still two months before the Marine 
Aeronautic Detachment took com- 
plete root in Philadelphia.) Marine 
Aviation, standing on weak and 
wobbly legs, had 4 naval aviators, 
one student naval aviator (Lt Roy 
S. Geiger, designated NA on 9 June 
1917), and 30 men as its total force. 
Yet, by war’s end, 19 months later, 
the airmen’s rolls numbered 282 of- 
ficers and 2,180 men, a substantial 
growth considering the scarcity of 
aircraft and facilities for training 
purposes. 

The expansion program was be- 
gun with great vigor. Cunningham, 
in command of the Aeronautic De- 
tachment, visited Quantico and Parris 
Island to interview applicants for 
aviation duty. Officers and men were 
accepted for pilot training on a 
volunteer basis if they met the re- 
quirements: “of superior physique, 
weighing from 135 to 165 pounds, 2 
years’ college credits and between the 
age limits of 19 and 39 years.” A 
10-week ground course was set up at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, with other specialists train- 
ing at Great Lakes and San Diego. 
Actual flying instruction was given 
at Philadelphia, Pensacola and later, 
at Miami. 

The aviators were hopeful of fight- 
ing with the ground forces of the 
Corps, but in this desire they were 
doomed to disappointment. As had 
long been their tradition, Marine 
troops were ready to fight at the 
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outset of any trouble. In the second 
month after America declared war 
on Germany, almost 3,000 Marines 
were on their way to France. Avia- 
tion, of course, was not ready for 
immediate action and never did get 
to join the fray as part of a Marine 
Corps team. Marine Aviation had 
a combat service record, nonetheless, 
and a good one. 

While the Aviation Detachment 
gathered equipment and trained its 
brood, Cunningham was sent to 
Europe to study the air problems of 
the British and French, and to get a 
job for his flyers. On his return he 
reported to the SecNav and the Gen- 
eral Board concerning a_ special 
mission that might be accomplished 
by a force of Marine flyers in pur- 
suit landplanes. British seaplanes 
were patrolling the coasts of North- 
ern France and Belgium in an effort 
to reduce German submarine opera- 
tions there. However, sufficient pur- 
suit plane protection was unavail- 
able to fend off the numerically 
superior German fighters, and the 
antisubmarine offensive had been 
largely ineffective. American land- 
planes would be of great value in 
Northern France, claimed the Ma- 
rine aerial skipper. 

As a result of this recommenda- 
tion, the Navy created the Northern 
Bombing Group, a composite Ma- 
rine Corps-Navy unit. It was pro- 
posed that the Marines provide 4 
squadrons to make up a Day Wing, 
the Navy 4 more to operate as a 
Night Wing. 

Before plans for the overseas mis- 
sion had jelled, some of the Phila- 
delphia personnel were detached to 
form the Ist Marine Aeronautic 
Company. This unit, equipped with 
two Curtiss R-6 seaplanes, was sent 
to Cape May, NJ, in October 1917 
for patrol duty along the coast. Two 
months later the Company received 
a surprise reassignment. On 9 Janu- 
ary 1918, with Lt Francis Evans in 
command, the unit (11 officers, 117 
men and 18 seaplanes and flying 
boats) set sail for Ponta Delgada, 
Azores—the first completely 
equipped American aviation unit to 
leave the United States for service in 
the war. There, in the Azores, the 
Ist Marine Aeronautic Company 
spent the remainder of the conflict 
on antisubmarine patrol. 


During the next 7 months, the re- 
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maining aerial contingent expanded 
and trained, moved from Philadel- 
phia to Long Island to Louisiana 
and finally to Miami. There, at the 
first Marine Corps Flying Field — 
erected with temporary facilities on 
a barren spot near the Everglades — 
the Ist Marine Aviation Force came 
into being. By June 1918, a British 
observer proclaimed the Force's 4 
squadrons as combat-ready as any he 
had ever seen, and on the 18th of 
that month 3 of the squadrons sailed 
for France. They moved to the 
Calais-Dunkerque area on 6 August 
and began developing airfields at 
Oye and LaFresne. The 4th Squad- 
ron joined later, on 5 October, to 
bring the total Day Wing strength 
up to 165 officers and 982 men. 
Although personnel and facilities 
were completely organized and ready 
for combat within two weeks after 
arrival in France, the Marines did 
not have a single plane. Seventy-two 
DeHavilland’s DH-4s were ordered 
for the Ist Marine Aviation Force 
before it left the US, but the first 
plane was not delivered until 7 Sep- 
tember 1918. 
The DH-4, 


an American-built 





De Havilands in Belgium, 1918— Cunningham horse-traded 
for fuselages 


model of a British-designed plane, 
was being shipped disassembled to 
England as rapidly as possible. The 
Marines maintained assembly and 
servicing facilities at Eastleigh, Eng- 
land and flew the craft directly to 
the squadrons when ready for com- 
bat. Powered with the famous 400- 
hp American Liberty engine, the 
two-place, pursuit-bomber weighed 
2,400 pounds, had a top speed of 120 
mph and a range of 315 miles. 

Yet, due to the scarcity of aircraft, 
operations of the Northern Bomb- 






ing Group as such were greatly re. 
stricted. For two months maivy of 
the Marine flyers rotated in tem. 
porary assignment to nearby scjuad- 
rons of the Royal Air Force. Ma. 
rines participated in 43 separate 
raids with the British. Others were 
sent to the pilots’ pool at Anden 
bert, France for intensive training, 

In order to acquire planes m 
rapidly, Maj Cunningham swapp 
Liberty engines for British DH4 
fuselages, and with a combination 
the two models the Day Wing had— 
according to the original, handwri 
ten log—27 aircraft when the Armis- 
tice was signed. 

By the time independent opera- 
tions were started, the submarine 























menace became negligible, and the ov 
3 ; and 
mission of the Day Wing switched to flu 


support the French, Belgian and 
British troops in the big offensive F 









against the famed Hindenburg Line. Arn 
Raids were generally against railway Fore 
yards and junctions, docks, ammuni- and 
tion dumps, supply centers and aero- face 
dromes. The flyers did considerable the 
damage on these raids and brought to tl 
back valuable information. These S2 
raids were carried out with the view ZETI 
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the retreat of the enemy. In one of fully 
their bombing attacks they killed for 
approximately 30 German_ officers fuln. 
and 300 men. grou 
The Marines were credited with oper 
12 enemy aircraft destroyed. They In 
carried out a total of 57 raids, and I, av 
dropped 52,000 pounds of bombs. prim 
Four Day Wing airmen were killed J cal y 
or died of combat wounds, but oper. 
the wide-spread influenza epidemic man 
caused a far greater death toll J men 
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daily log one can count 17 enlisted 
and 3 officer dead from the dreaded 
flu. 


# Less THAN A MONTH AFTER THE 
Armistice, the Ist Marine Aviation 
Force departed for the United States, 
and at home Marine Corps Aviation 
faced a new and formidable task; 
the aviators had yet to sell aviation 
to the rest of the Marine Corps. 

Said Maj Cunningham in the Ga- 
mTTE of September 1920: “One of 
the greatest handicaps which Marine 
Corps Aviation must now overcome 
isa combination of doubt as to use- 
fulness, lack of sympathy, and a feel- 
ing on the part of some line officers 
that aviators and aviation men are 
not real Marines.” In behalf of all 
Marine airmen, he took violent ex- 
ception to the latter feeling, as be- 
ing completely unjust; by. perform- 
ance he was perfectly willing for 
aviation to prove its own usefulness, 
and when given the opportunity to 
do so, he was supremely confident 
that it would win the sympathy and 
hearty support of Marine officers. 

The Major’s own words, in this 
same article, express the concept to- 
ward which Marine Aviation steered 
its course for the next 20 years: Jt is 
fully realized that the only excuse 
for aviation in any service is its use- 
fulness in assisting the troops on the 
ground to successfully carry out their 
Operations. 

In the first year after World War 
I, aviation had had to concern itself 
primarily with acquiring the physi- 
cal means with which to carry on its 
operaiions. Through legislation, per- 
Manent status was achieved; 1,020 
men were authorized, by law, for 
Marie aviation duty. Then the 
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Nicaragua, 1926— a new and even greater field of action 


Navy Dept, which handled the ex- 
penditure of all aviation funds, ap- 
proved the construction of flying 
fields at Quantico, Parris Island and 
San Diego. 


But even as this important foun- 
dation for permanency was being 
laid, Marine airmen began their 
close and lasting association with 
their own ground troops. During 
the years that followed the war, the 
Corps, in addition to its regular 
peace time duties, became engaged 
in supporting US foreign policy in 
the Caribbean countries. Expedi- 
tionary forces of Marines had been 
sent to Haiti and Santo Domingo 
previous to our entry in the World 
War. Following the European con- 
flict, Marines, ground and air, were 
sent to restore peace in those turbu- 
lent countries where large groups of 
bandits were terrorizing the law 
abiding elements and defying the 
nationally constituted governments. 

In 1919 the Ist Marine Aviation 
Force was disbanded. Its units 
(Squadrons 1, 2, 3 and 4 were re- 
designated A, B, C and D while in 
France) were reshuffled so as to pro- 
vide an air component for the Ma- 
rine ground units in the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti, and at the same 
time furnish a nucleus for Marine 
Aviation establishments at Quantico 
and Parris Island. 

In February, 1919, the Ist Division 
of Squadron D was transferred to 
the Dominican Republic. A fifth 
squadron, E, organized at Miami the 
same month, was moved to Haiti 
where they co-operated with ground 
patrols, developed an efficient trans- 
port service, and provided the an- 
swer to a serious problem in commu- 


nications in those countries of un- 
charted mountains and wild jungles. 
Before the end of 1919, Squadrons 
A and C set up operations at Quan- 
tico, while Squadron B moved to 
Parris Island. Subsequently, the re- 
maining elements of Squadron D 
not in Santo Domingo became Ob- 
servation Squadron 1, and moved to 
San Diego in 1924. 

An aviation unit, designated 
Flight L, was organized at Quantico 
in 1921 and transferred to Guam in 
order to establish a new air station 
on that island. The Marines’ Guam 
station later became the Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways Station when that com- 
mercial company began flying to the 
Philippines. The hangars were used 
for the first clippers and Marine 
quarters there were converted into 
the Pan-American Hotel. The small 
detachment of Leatherneck airmen 
at Guam, however, operated on a 
shoestring basis for more than a 
decade, making training flights and 
gathering meteorological data with 
only 4 planes. In 1927, 100 officers 
and men of the Guam unit — by 
then called Scouting Squadron | — 
were detached for duty in China, 
but VS-1 remained in the Marianas 
until 1931, when they were with- 
drawn. 

While the aviators who went to 
China did not participate in actual 
combat operations, they did render 
invaluable aid to the ground forces 
in obtaining information, making 
aerial photographs, and establishing 
and maintaining communications, 
particularly between the 3d Marine 
Brigade at Tientsin and the US Le- 
gation at Peking. MajGen Smedley 
D. Butler, who commanded the 3d 
Brigade in China, in a letter written 
to the MajGen Commandant in 
1930 said: “I have always believed 
that had it not been for the splen- 
didly efficient air force attached to 
the 3d Brigade in China, we could 
not have avoided bloodshed. The 
air force was of more value to me 
than a regiment.” 


@® A NEW AND EVEN GREATER FIELD 
of action for Marine Aviation 
proved to be Nicaragua, following 
the revolutionary outbreaks which 
began in that country during the 
latter part of 1926. Flying over that 
wild and rugged country in all kinds 
of weather, Marine Aviation not 
only co-operated with the ground 
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forces, as they had done in Haiti, 
Santo Domingo and China, but 
fought bandit groups under Sandino 
and other leaders in a number of 
sharp offensive engagements. 

The Marines’ first important 
aerial contact with bandits was made 
in 1927, when several hundred ban- 
dits laid siege to the small garrison 
at Ocotal, consisting of 38 Marine 
troops and 49 Guardia Nacional. A 
flight of Marine planes made its way 
for over 100 miles through a tropical 
storm and routed the bandits. A few 
months later, aviators assisted in 
routing 1,000 entrenched bandits 
with a bombing technique which 
was the fore-runner of modern day 
dive-bombing, and which had been 
employed experimentally against 
the guerrillas in the Santo Domingo 
and Haitian campaigns. They had 
carried out the first recorded air at- 
tack directed by ground troops. A 
troop commander had signaled to 
the flyers by laying out panels of 
white cloth on the ground to indi- 
cate the direction and range of the 
enemy. Close air support of friendly 
troops was developing on the prov- 
ing grounds of actual combat. 


In addition to the combat mis- 





sions, airmen in Nicaragua under- 
took a wide variety of tasks which 
often eliminated many long hours of 
hiking for the troops. They carried 
mail, transported supplies and per- 
sonnel to and from the widespread 
garrisons. During this occupation, 
over 5 million dollars in cash was 
dropped by the flyers to the troops 
in the field. This method of paying 
had never been attempted before 
but proved highly successful. They 
carried out reconnaissance missions 
in a matter of hours over bush lands 
that would have required weeks for 
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men on foot to cover, and they 
saved many Marine lives by air 
evacuation of wounded. 

An outstanding instance of evacu- 
ation occurred early in 1928 when a 
large Marine patrol was ambushed 
at a small village more than 100 
miles away from hospital facilities. 
There was no landing field in that 
remote part of the country, but 
there were wounded Marines that 
desperately needed medical atten- 
tion. Even though the conflict was 
still raging, Ist Lt Christian F. Schilt 
volunteered to fly them out, if a 
makeshift landing strip could be 
provided. By demolishing part of 
the village, the Marines improvised. 
a short runway, barely long enough 
for a plane to land and take-off on. 
Under almost continuous rifle and 
machine gun fire from the surround- 
ing hills, Schilt made 10 trips to 
land with much needed supplies and 
take-off with 18 wounded men. Lt 
Schilt was awarded the Medal ol 
Honor for this heroic accomplish- 
ment. 

Tactical flying officially ended in 
Nicaragua on 15 December 1932, 
and on | January 1933 the Marine 
airmen, who had greatly fostered the 


USS Saratoga, 1931 — pilots rotated from ship to shore 


co-operative spirit of ground and 
air, returned in a long overland 
flight to Quantico. 


®@ Bretrween the two World Wars, 
Marine Aviation was kept busy with 
its diversified training, as well as ex- 
perimentation and development of 
aircraft, aerial tactics and techniques, 
and other aspects of aviation. Ma- 
rine airmen made aerial photo- 
graphs of the coast and rivers of 
Santo Domingo and Haiti for the 
US Geological Survey and made an 
aerial survey of the coasts of Cuba 











for the Hydrographic Office, Us 
Navy. 

In June and July 1921, Marine 
aviators from Quantico participated 
in bombing experiments against the 
former German battleship, Osi/ries. 
land, and the ex-USS Jowa oft the 
Atlantic Coast, and were commended 
for their excellent accuracy. Marines 
also participated in the various air 
races, winning their share, and crack 
teams of “Hell Divers” were featured 
at air shows where they put on dive 
bombing and aerobatic exhibitions, 

Other flying Leathernecks estab. 
lished a number of long-distance rec- 
ords such as a 10,953-mile flight in 
1922 by two pilots and their me. 
chanics from Haiti to San Francisco 
and return—at that time the longest 
continuous flight in American avia- 
tion history, and the second longest 
flight in the world. In 1930, Capt 
Arthur H. Page made the longest 
recorded blind flight up to that 
time; he flew from Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, to Anacostia, Washington, DC, 
entirely by instrument in a light- 
tight cockpit. 

The Marine Corps started experi- 
ments in dropping parachute troops 
as early as 1927. It is interesting to 
note that the Marines, not the Rus 
sians nor the Germans as is com- 
monly thought, were originators of 
the parachute troop idea. 

Corps aviators of VS-14M and VS- 
15M began to fly off the Navy’s “flat 
tops” in 1931 and for 3 years they 
rotated between land and sea duty 
on such stalwarts as the Lexington, 
Saratoga and Langley. Capt William 
J. Wallace, VS-15M commander, was 
the first Marine pilot to land on 4 
carrier, both by day and by night. 
Provision of replacement squadrons 
in Navy carrier operations became 
the secondary mission of Marine 
Aviation. 

Still as its prime mission, however, 
was —as had been intended from 
inception — the support of Marine 
Corps ground troops. Seasoned by 
the widest range of military aerial 
assignments ever known in times ol 
nominal peace, the Marine Corps 
air arm was approaching ful! ma 
turity upon the eve of WWII. 

Since then, the Marine Corps has 
stood ready as a single team, a © 
ordinated vanguard of vigilance and 
action —on land, on sea, AN} IN 
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A New Name 


Piasecki Helicopter Corporation 
has changed its name to 


VERTOL hircratt Corporation 


We have changed our name to better reflect the full range of our 










current activities and future operations. 






Today, our programs include not only helicopters, but radically 


new types of aircraft which also have vertical take-off and landing 






capabilities. 










The change in name does not change our type of business; nor does 


it signify any change in personnel or policies. It is a timely change 





geared to advanced concepts of research, development and prelimi- 






nary design in the entire field of vertical lift aircraft. 










Under the Vertol* name, you may expect to see many newer, more 


advanced aircraft become operational alongside such pacemakers in 





helicopter development as the famous HUP fleet helicopter, the H-21 
“Work Horse” and the H-16 “Transporter.” 
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CABLE ADDRESS: VERTOL 







*The name Vertol is a contraction of the words 
VERtical Take Off and Landing. 
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#® Everyone in the Marine Corps will 
be burning the midnight oil shortly 
learning a new-type drill. Some time 
this month all units will receive advance 
copies of the new manual in letter form, 
later this year a complete new manual 
for Marines exclusively will be pub- 
lished and ail troops will be expected 
to be proficient in the new drill by 1 
January 1957. 

Based on the 13-man squad and re- 
taining the integrity of the fire team, 
the new system combines the best fea- 
tures of both types of drill now in use 
in the Marine Corps. It should elimi- 
nate the confusion attendant on FMF 
units using LPM 1950 drill while Posts 
and stations are doing “Squads Right.” 

The new system was developed by the 
Test and Training Regiment of MCS 
Quantico, and last year it was sent to 
selected units in the field for test and 
comment. Modifications were incorpo- 
rated based on this constructive criti- 
cism and the new drill was officially 
adopted last month. 


® The 3 Mar Div Association annual 
reunion will be held in Chicago, 29 
June. For complete details write to 
Leonard Pritikin, 2942 Rosemont Ave., 
Chicago 45, IIl. 


#® The Kaman HOK (below), newest 
member in the Corps’ Helicopter family 
has recently been turned over to all 
VMO squadrons for operational use. It 
has synchropter-type rotors and it is de- 
signed for aerial observation work. 





# A new directive system has been 
adopted by the Marine Corps that re- 
duces the number of types of directives 
from 16 to 4 and provides a filing system 
that groups all directives by subject. 

The 4 types of directives to be used 
in the new system are: Orders which 
will contain matter directive in nature 
and non susceptible to incorporation in 
local command regulations; Bulletins 
will contain matter that is informational 
in nature, of temporary duration and 
is not considered appropriate for pro- 
mulgation as an order; Letter-type re- 
leases may be either directive or infor- 
mational and should contain provisions 
for their own cancellation; Message-type 
can be directive or informational such 
as ALMARs and ALMARCONs, will be 
interfiled in the system and will be pre- 
ceded in the text by an abbreviated 
notation as to its classification (ie — 
Order or Bulletin) followed by the ap- 
propriate subject-numerical designation. 
Complete instructions and information 
on the new system are contained in a 
publication titled The Marine Corps 
Directives System —an Introduction to 
Marine Corps Order 5215.1. 


@ The Navy's new guided missile sub- 
marine, included in the fiscal 1956 ship- 
building program, will be driven by 
nuclear power. In another change, two 
conventional attack submarines, the 
Grayback and the Growler, now under 
construction, will be completed as 
guided missile submarines. The changes 
in the construction program were made 
to take full advantage of new techno- 
logical developments. The guided mis- 
sile submarines (SSG) and the nuclear 
powered guided missile submarine 
(SSGN) will receive capabilities for 
launching the surface-to-surface missile 
“Regulus.” 





# At graduation ceremonies for the 
4-55 Basic Course held at MCS, Quan- 
tico, LtGen E. A. Pollock presented the 
Marine Corps Association sword to 2dLt 
R. M. Janopaul (above). This is the 
third Marine Corps Association sword 
award to be presented to honor gradu- 
ates of the Basic School. 


# Anatomic clock, accurate to within 
a billionth of a second was exhibited 
recently in New York. 

It is described as the first commer- 
cially available atomic frequency stand- 
ard. Its extreme frequency stability, 
which is far beyond that of any previous 
time-measuring instrument, will enable 
scientists to make rapid strides in many 
industries and fields of research. 

It will, for éxample, make possible the 
design of radio receivers and transmit- 
ting equipment of unprecedented nar 
row and precise bandwidth. This in 
turn means that crowded airwaves, which 
often result in one station or channel 
interferring with another, can be more 
efficiently utilized. It is very likely that 
more than twice the present number of 
stations can be put on the air without 
expanding the receiver dial. It is ex- 
pected to be used in many “defense sys 
tem concepts.” 


#® The Military Conference and An 
nual Convention of the Marine Corps 
Reserve Officer’s Association will be held 
on May 25-26 at the Hotel Washington 
in Washington, DC. 

Marine Corps Reserve officers from 
all over the country are invited to at 
tend. It will be a military conference 
which will outline, within security 
bounds, the plans and policies of the 
Marine Corps especially those that re 
late to the Reserve program. 
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The Chrysler experimental gas tur- 
bine has been installed in a 1956 stock 
model Plymouth (right) and has just 
completed a series of road tests. The 
radically-different engine is 200 pounds 
lighter than the average piston-type, has 
less vibration, requires very little lubri- 
cation, uses a wide range of cheap fuels 
such as kerosene and fuel oil and has 
two thirds less moving parts. The man 
on the right holds the power turbine 
wheel, duplicate of the one in the en- 
gine which supplies driving force to the 
car's rear wheels. 


# Pilots will learn to fly the -XFY-1 
Pogo vertical takeoff plane in a special 
tether test rig now being erected at 
Brown Naval Auxiliary Air Station. 
(below) 

The two side towers of the arch will 
be 150 feet high and the connecting 
bridge up at the top will be 150 feet 
wide. The large area inside the frame- 
work will enable pilots to maneuver the 
plane both vertically and _ horizontally 
while learning to fly the Pogo. 





® An in-flight refueling system for 
helicopters has been developed by the 
Marine Corps Development Center and 
HMX-1, the Marine Corps’ experimen- 
tal helicopter squadron (right). 

The new method, when developed, 
will enable helicopters to take off with 
greater pay loads and will affect the 
Marine Corps-developed “vertical envel- 
opment” concept. By the use of it, 
‘copters will have increased operating 
ranges and tactical commanders will 
have the advantage of being able to or- 
der greater dispersion. 

For some time, in-flight refueling of 
helicopters was held impractical because 
of the danger to fuel lines from the 
whirling rotor blades. But HMX-1 tech- 
nicians licked the problem and success- 
fully (emonstrated that it could be done. 


Bu\er has announced that it is ac- 
cepting industry bids on contracts for 
the development of the idea. 
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#® Mine warfare ships of the US and 
Canadian Navies will take part in mine- 


sweeping exercises off Halifax this 
month. The exercise will be called 
“Sweep Clear One” and it will be the 
first NATO minesweeping exercise ever 
held in the Western Atlantic. Helicop- 
ters and UDT units will also participate 
in the maneuver. 


& The hottest pilots and ground crew- 
men of the El Toro-based 3d MAW 
held their first aerial gunnery meet re- 
cently. The meet featured air-to-air 
firing at towed targets and skip bomb- 
ing and strafing of ground targets at the 
Mojave Air Station gunnery range. 
Aviation gunnery meets of this type 
were advocated in an article titled An 
Air Proficiency Trophy written by LtCol 
R. F. Stienkraus and featured in the 
Nov °55 GAZETTE. 


# World War II veterans of the So- 
viet Union’s Moslem republics have 
been reportedly formed into a “volun- 
teer” fighting brigade. 

Informed sources in Vienna said So- 
viet Army veterans in Kazakhstan, Tad- 
zhikistan and Uzbekistan had _ been 
called up for active duty on a volunteer 
basis in the last two months. Soviet Mos- 
lem. soldiers serving in occupation units 
in eastern Europe have been transferred 
to their home garrisons and were con- 
centrated in a special brigade to under- 
go stiff training under the direction of 
desert war experts. 

According to best estimates, there are 
20,000,000 Moslems living in the USSR. 


‘ 


@ An Army colonel may be post- 
humously awarded the Medal of Honor 
through the efforts of Marines who 
served with him during the historic 
breakout from the Chosin reservoir to 
the sea. 

Attention, first focused on Col John 
Page, a professional Army artillery offi- 
cer, when the Marine Corps awarded 
him the Navy Cross for his heroic action 
in Korea. The commendation stated 
that many more men are alive today 
who would not have made it back had 
it not been for Col Page. 

By law, the Medal of Honor must 
be awarded within 3 years of the action 
cited, but the saga of John Page went 
unnoticed until it was too late. How- 
ever, the Senate now has a bill under 
consideration designed to open for re- 
view all such cases for one year. 


# A new Army airborne combat divi- 
sion, the 10Ist, will be organized to in- 
corporate the most modern concepts of 
military science. 

Atomic capability will be provided 
within the division artillery by an 
“Honest John” rocket unit. Other new 
weapons and equipment will include 
the SPAT, a self-propelled 96mm gun 
that can be delivered by parachute; a 
family of new lightweight trucks; the 
“Mechanical Mule,” a 4-wheel steering, 
low-silhouette vehicle with a cargo ca- 
pacity of 1,000 pounds; lightweight gen- 
eral-purpose machine guns; 105mm 
mortars; lightweight construction equip- 
ment and a large number of observa- 
tion aircraft and helicopters. 

Signal equipment will include an air- 
borne television system to enable a com- 
mander to receive latest front-line in- 
formation and a radio “guide system” 
using low frequency radio signals to 
provide a continuous all-weather flight 
position picture for helicopter and mo- 
bile ground units. 

The division will have 5 combat 
groups, each being a_ self-contained 
force, and will have a total strength of 
approximately 11,500 — 6,000 fewer per- 
sonnel than a conventional airborne 
division. 











































































By LtCol R. P. Keller 


@® $‘|HE FRAMERS OF THE NATIONAL 
Security Act of 1947, as amended by 
Public Law 416, chose their words 
carefully and well when they stated 
that “The Marine Corps shall be 
organized, trained and equipped to 
provide Fleet Marine Forces of com- 
bined arms. . .” The fact that or- 
ganization is given emphasis by first 
mention indicates its importance. 
Given two opposing forces equally 
well trained and equipped, the one 
which is organized most effectively 
almost surely will prevail. Organiza- 
tion is the key to any endeavor in- 
volving related efforts of diverse 
groupings seeking a common goal. 

Unfortunately, it is not always easy 
to tell when an optimum organiza- 
tional pattern has been derived to 
suit an established purpose. Further- 
more, what is optimum during one 
year, or one decade, may become a 
complete anachronism almost over 
night, when significant, quick 
changes occur in the circumstances 
upon which depends its validity. 

The phalanxes of Alexander's 
time, Caesar’s maniples, cohorts and 
legions, were phenomenally success- 
ful military groupings. They suited 
the conditions of their day. In 
modern times, the Marine Corps 
amphibious assault division stands 
as another functional, effective, 
purposeful and successful military 
formation. However, good organiza- 
tion must be considered an elusive, 
even ephemeral, quality that con- 
stantly must be pursued if, once at- 
tained, it is to be maintained. 

The true test of organization, as 
of all other military evolvements, is 
combat. Marine Corps organiza- 
tional principles in the past have 
been translated into formations 
which have passed that test on every 
occasion. The formations of tomor- 
row, which are being derived to 
meet future combat situations, now 
are in genesis. All of us can have an 
impact upon this evolution. All of 
us should. Most of us will. 

The purpose of this article is to 
discuss combat organization within 
the Marine Corps, and to contribute 
some thoughts on that subject for 
whatever incitement or catalytic 
value they may have to the think- 
ing of others. Before doing this, 
however, it may be well to review 
briefly the primary types of employ- 
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ment for Marine Corps combat 
formations in order to keep freshly 
in mind the purpose of our organiza- 
tion. Then, it may be of use to state a 
number of organizational principles 
which, it appears to this writer, have 
governed in the Marine Corps in the 
past. Following that, we can take 
a look at several different organiza- 
tions for combat possible to us. 

The Marine Corps primarily is 
charged with responsibilities in the 
area of the amphibious operation. 
This unique military operation is 
characterized by the following con- 
ditions, amongst others: movement 
of forces from ship to shore in a 
fighting posture; quickly building 
up combat power ashore (including 
aviation) in the face of enemy action; 
an initial lack of the heaviest fire 
support means organic within the 
assault elements of the landing 
force; major dependence upon a 
variety of supporting actions to stem 
from outside the landing force; the 
necessity for quick consolidation 
action and preparation for possible 
violent enemy counter-operations 
originating from outside the objec- 
tive area; an absolute requirement 
for the maximum feasible co-ordina- 
tion and split-second timing between 
and within the landing force and all 
supporting elements. 

The foregoing characteristics gen- 
erally pertain whether considering 
nuclear or non-nuclear action. 

The Marine Corps, by its nature 
and in consideration of its historical 
employment, is a “force-in-readi- 
ness.” It is generally recognized that 
a relatively small, ready, mobile 
military organization, employed 
early in a combat situation, can pay 
great dividends which would be 
earned later only at the expense of 
much greater casualties. The Ma- 
rine Corps is committed to this force- 
in-readiness concept and equipped, 
trained and operated with that con- 
cept uppermost in mind. To per- 
petuate this capability, there must 
be established—and adhered to— 
heavy, closely co-ordinated training 
schedules, and appropriate effort 
placed upon maintenance of ma- 
terial readiness. The closest super- 
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FIGHTING 


vision and necessary integration of 
all components of the Marine Corps 
fighting team must be feasible, so 
that the transition from peace to 
war can be effected efficiently and 
without lost motion when the neces. 
sity arises, and so that the integrity 
of the forces necessary to accomplish 
a mission can be assured during 
transition through changing combat 
phases. 

These two pre-eminent fields of 
endeavor for the Marine Corps are 
critical in every respect. They re 
quire that maximum military ef- 
fectiveness be extracted from forces 
of a given size, sufficient to ac 
complish the mission assigned those 
forces, under especially rigorous and 
unique conditions. 

From the foregoing relatively con- 
cise statements of Marine Corps re- 
sponsibilities and conscious of past 
practices, the following general prin- 
ciples are submitted as having spe- 
cial significance to our combat or- 
ganization. 

Flexibility 

There must be built into Marine 
Corps formations an inherent flexi- 
bility, permitting transition to an 
effective combat posture in reaction 
to any of a wide variety of military 
situations. Flexibility may take 
many forms. For the purpose of this 
writing, it means a rational organiza- 
tion of a cellular-structure nature, 
such that if part is destroyed, the 
rest can live and function. It means 
that, starting from the lowest group- 
ing within the total force, each suc 
cessively higher combination of 
groupings is patterned to give the 
requisite, rounded combat capa 
bility determined proper for a mili- 
tary element of that particular level. 
It means that the commander may 
employ, re-group and delegate com- 
mand of his component elements 
with the degree of facility required 
to match any likely military situation 
with which he may be faced. 
Economy 

Manpower consistently is critically 
short. At no time is it in such sup 


ply as to permit waste. Any combat 
organization is morally bound to 
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conserve, not only its irreplaceable 
human resources while accomplish- 
ing its mission, but also its expensive 
materiel. This economy require- 
ment is served by defining the 
various subordinate tasks which con- 
tribute to the consummation of vic- 
tory in battle, and then apportion- 
ing and forming manpower and ma- 
teriel resources in such manner as to 
accomplish those tasks efficiently. A 
not considerable attribute to be 
sought here is the perspicacity and 
perceptivity of individual intellectu- 
al competence, to define tasks, or- 
ganize resources and employ forces 
effectively. This is the purpose of 
our schools, career management pro- 
grams and selection system. 


Mobility 

There are two basic types of mo- 
bility—strategic and tactical. Stra- 
tegic mobility has to do with the 
movement of a combat force from a 
rear base to a combat area in timely 
manner and adequate strength. 
Tactical mobility refers to move- 
ment within the combat area in the 
face of, and in contact with, enemy 
forces. Both types of mobility are 
served by reduction of impedi- 
menta, swiftness of transportation 
media, readiness to move on mini- 
mum notice and an effective re-sup- 
ply system designed to function on 
short notice. However, there may 
be conflicting aspects to the two 
types of mobility. For example, the 
swiftest transportation medium from 
a rear base to a combat area could 
be a 600-mile an hour jet transport 
aircraft. This could give real stra- 
tegic mobility to a combat force. 
Unfortunately, a force lifted in such 


manner would probably have little 
tactical mobility when in the combat 
area. The vehicles needed to pro- 
vide proper tactical mobility, per- 
haps would be too numerous and too 
heavy in sum for long-range airlift. 
Therefore, they may be absent, or at 
best not present in sufficient supply. 


Logic 

Any military force must determine 
its internal organization, so as to 
take best advantage of its combat 
means. Implicit to this thought are 
determinations such as, how many 
and what kinds of weapons will be 
employed, their probable sequence 
and relationships of employment, 
their control and internal adminis- 
trative support. 


Unity 

It is axiomatic that the command- 
er of a military force should be 
given the tools necessary to complete 
the mission assigned him. All com- 
ponents of his force must be con- 
ditioned constantly and closely un- 
der common direction. The princi- 
ple of unity must remain inviolable 
during preparation for combat if it 
is to obtain during actual combat 
operations. Only by materiel readi- 
ness, common doctrine, tactics and 
techniques, a high state of training 
and the necessary degree of common 
familiarity with the capabilities and 
limitations of each component, can 
the maximum degree of preparation 
for battle victory be provided. 

If our.combat organization meas- 
ures up well against the principles 
discussed above, we can rest reasona- 
bly assured that the impact of Ma- 
rine Corps fighting formations upon 
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any enemy engaged will continue to 
be most weighty and effective. 

Now, what is our present-day 
organization for combat? What are 
other possibly advantageous organi- 
zations, in consideration of changing 
conditions and equipment for con- 
flict? Of these, which may be best? 

As of now, Marine Corps combat 
units are organized primarily on a 
vertical basis, between ground and 
aviation. Let us for our purposes 
here assume that each, separately, is 
efficiently organized. The key, there- 
fore, to a major organizational 
problem within the Marine Corps 
appears to lie in the continual 
achievement of an optimum amal- 
gamation of aviation and ground 
formations. To what degree, at what 
levels and in what detail will 
amalgamation or integration of avia- 
tion and ground elements best serve 
the combat capabilities of the Ma- 
rine Corps as a whole? 

When there is a job to be done 
calling for both basic combat ele- 
ments, it is now projected that an 
“air-ground task force” will be as- 
sembled, to look something like 
Chart I. (In each of the somewhat 
over-simplified organization patterns 
to be described below, it is implicit 
that necessary communication and 
control means are provided to make 
possible co-ordinated effort between 
all components. Without these tools, 
no commander could employ any 
formation effectively.) This is a 
simple, functional organization, 
which has evolved primarily on an 
empirical basis. It is under critical 
examination and close, continuous 
scrutiny, to evaluate its applicability 
to future, fast moving combat situa- 
tions, which may or may not be 
nuclear in nature. 

It recognizes the rather peculiar 
administrative support requirements 
of each of the basic components— 
ground and aviation—and the very 
different supply and support. sys- 
tems and agencies which are used 
by the individual components. The 
term “administrative support” is 
used in its very broadest sense 
throughout this article. It does not 
connote mere “paper-shuffling” here. 
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An example of what is included in 
this broad term is the Naval aero- 
nautical support establishment. 

That complex, highly technical 
establishment, designed to support 
efficient combat aviation operations 
in the Navy and Marine Corps, is 
conditioned now to deal with cur- 
rent Marine Corps aviation organi- 
zation. Any marked change in that 
organization, suddenly accomplished, 
could result in an extended period 
of confusion until the complex avia- 
tion support establishment of the 
Department of the Navy could digest 
that change. During that period, 
combat potentials of aviation likely 
would be reduced. This, of course, 
is merely an example. It simply re- 
flects the fact that any human pat- 
tern, once established, to some ex- 
tent resists change. This is neither 
good nor bad, nor more charac- 
teristic of one establishment than 
another, generally speaking. It just 
“is.” However, it is not and should 
not be, a deterrent to necessary 
changes in organization. 

Chart II shows a possible new or- 
ganization, designed to provide a 
closer integration of the component 
elements of a Marine Corps combat 
force. This could trend out of the 
task-force category, into a more per- 
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manent structure. It has the charac- 
teristic of providing a more closely 
knit overall combat structure—per- 
haps at some penalty to efficiency in 
some subordinate components. This 
latter may result from coupling com- 
bat and service elements at relative- 
ly low military echelons, which have 
rather different characteristics and 
divergent support requirements. For 
example, the handling of various 
categories of supplies in a more or 
less mixture supply system, .e., 
encompassing both aviation and 
ground needs, might tend to compli- 
cate the satisfaction of requirements 
for each. On the other hand, 
amalgamation at the “grass roots,” 
so to speak, of all combat elements 
required to support a commander’s 
mission, should give some assurance 
that they will be available and ready 
for employment when needed. 
Chart III shows still another pos- 
sible basic formation for the balanced 
Marine Corps combat force. It is 
somewhere in between the organi- 
zations shown in Charts I and II. As 
such, perhaps it has merit as a 
moderate approach to organizational 
transition. Advantages and  dis- 
advantages, both, of Charts I and II 
are embodied in the structure of 
Chart III. However, they are pres- 





ent to a diluted extent. 

Before discussing these 3 charts, 
the question was asked “. . . which 
may be best?” There is no intention, 
however, of attempting to answer 
that question here. Indeed, none 
of them may be “best.” It is for the 
readers of this article rather to make 
their own decision, if they desire 
one. Better yet, since this article 
hardly has done more than scratch 
the surface of a knotty, vital prob. 
lem area, would be further original 
thought on that subject. However, 
one caution—or admonition—may 
be in order here. And that is, before 
anyone intelligently can embark up. 
on an examination of Marine Corps 
combat organizational structure, he 
must give some thought to: 

a) Basic ground organizational re. 
quirements for efficient, effective 
combat employment. 

b) Basic aviation organizational 
requirements for efficient, effective 
combat employment. 

c) The degree to which one or the 
other can or should be compromised, 
if necessary, so that the formation 
which is a combination of the two 
can attain maximum overall ef 
fectiveness in amphibious operations 
and as a force-in-readiness. 

The question, if there is one, 
“Who commands what component?” 
is not considered a part of the prob- 
lem discussed here, except as it re 
lates to the principle of unity noted 
earlier above. Primary consideration 
is intended for the problem of at- 
taining and maintaining the maxi- 
mum combat potential within the 
fighting formations of the Marine 
Corps. It is for this reason that the 
charts used for illustration do not 
mention specific, standard organiza 
tions of the Fleet Marine Forces as 
they now exist. 

By the proper combination ol 
chemical elements, an overwhelming 
ly powerful ordnance has been de 
veloped—the atomic weapon. 

Similarly, by the proper combi- 
nation of military elements, a charac 
tistic, uniquely effective fighting 
force must be developed in the M@ 
rine Corps to match the challenge 
of the near future. 

There is no instance of which this 
writer is aware, where a job that 
needed doing was not well done il 
enough Marines applied themselves 
to it. How about it? us # MC 
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tch In training, these pilot-soldiers not only learn flying—they receive instruc- 
tion in all military branches—Infantry, Medical, Transportation, Armored, 
Communications and Engineering, as well as Artillery. 


To handle these varied jobs, they need an airplane as versatile as their y 
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Since combat is our function, the worth of our aviation training program 


depends on our pilots’ ability to hit realistic targets under realistic conditions 


® JAcTICS, EQUIPMENT STANDARDS 
and training requirements are estab- 
lished in accordance with, and meas- 
ured by, a scale called Readiness. To 
use this scale properly it is essential 
to approach a complete understand- 
ing of what is meant by readiness 
and how readiness is attained. From 
there, the next step is the employ- 
ment of the scale to measure what 
we have in order to ascertain what 
improvements are needed in tactics, 
equipment and pilot performance. 
Certainly everyone knows what is 
meant by readiness— the state of 
being prepared; and how readiness 
is attained — through training. It is 
as simple as that, or should be. How- 
ever, because of their very simplicity 
these terms are too often lightly 
passed over with resulting failure to 
satisfy the requirement they set. 
Readiness is the state of being 
prepared, but it is necessary to un- 
derstand completely what we are 
preparing for. 
A military establishment is main- 
tained to enforce national objectives. 
A military establishment should 
therefore be readied for combat and 
combat only. Any other considera- 
tions are entirely supplementary to 
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this paramount factor. 

Readiness is attained through 
training. 

If we understand that we are pre- 
paring for combat we therefore un- 
derstand that we must train for com- 
bat. 

Combat and the use of weapons 
are synonymous. 

This then is the key —a military 
establishment exists solely for the 
purpose of employing weapons. 

I have gone through this rather 
involved process of adding 2 and 2 
because I feel that in certain in- 
stances we have been losing sight of 
our target — which is, again — pro- 
ficiency in weapons employment. 
Training programs which may have 
originally been designed to improve 
our ability for weapons employment 
have apparently become means unto 
themselves, demanding time at the 
expense of weapons training. One 
of the clearest examples of this at 
the present time is the instrument 
training program. Keeping in mind 
the fact that we are in business only 








By LtCol S. B. Folsom 








to carry a gun, let’s look at this in- 
strument training requirement. 

An instrument rating is manda- 
tory for all Service Group I pilots. 
This is fine — we can never become 
too proficient in the art of instru- 
ment flying — we have no room [or 
fair weather aviators. 

The instrument qualification is 
based almost entirely on civil ait- 
ways flying. This is not so fine —it 
is only, at best, a bare indication of 
the tactical, off-airways, formation, 
weapons-delivery capability. It is 
obvious that here we have lost sight 
of our reason for being. This, I be 
lieve, demonstrates a basic flaw in 
our system, for every item of all tac 
tical squadron syllabi should be di- 
rected toward improving weapons 
delivery. Instrument flying in the 
military is not a pure airline func 
tion. The instrument flying require 
ment should be based on a capability 
to fly IFR under tactical conditions 
where weapons delivery is expected. 
All pilots attached to tactical squad- 
rons should qualify annually with 
the basic air weapons of their units 
as well as qualifying for military i 
strument flight. 

Please understand that I am not 
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decrying the importance of instru- 
ment training — I am merely point- 
ing out that it is a contributing 
means to weapons delivery and not 
an end to itself. 

In summary of this point, it 
should’ be remembered that the gun 
is the thing. To realize this, each 
training factor should be evaluated 
in accordance with one question: 
how will this contribute to weapons 
delivery? 

In the field of improvements 
needed, the recommendation can be 
summed up under a single main re- 
quirement entitled Realism. Readi- 
ness suffers through an unforgivable 
lack of training realism. 

Lack of realism in training tactics 
+ lack of realism in training equip- 
ment = a lack of realism in pilot 
performance. 

Like a football team practicing 
without scrimmaging and without 
scouting the opponent prior to the 
game, we impress ourselves with our 
uncontested plays. We_ practice 
bombing and rocketry on bull’s eyes 
whitewashed on the ground. We 
practice strafing on stationary white 
squares. We practice air-to-air gun- 
nery on relatively slow moving ban- 
ners. ‘These may be acceptable tar- 
gets for primary training, but once 
having served their introductory 
purpose they are poor substitutes 
for the real thing. Training should 
not be made as easy as possible for 
the pilot—it should be made as 
dificult as possible in accordance 
with the combat pattern. Targets 
should be hit day, night and in bad 
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weather. 

Ground targets utilizing, to a 
large extent, cast off materials and 
equipment can be constructed on 
existing ranges. This has been done 
in a few cases — Carrizo Canyon at 
Fl Centro for one — however, it 
should be the general procedure 
rather than the occasional. Old ve- 
hicles, simulated supply dumps, 
buildings, trenches (camouflaged and 
dispersed) should be employed. Ob- 
solete tanks with added protective 
armor, radio controlled or crew con- 
trolled where small caliber or fran- 
gible weapons are used, should be 
made available. It is time to sound 
taps on the day when the pilot finds 
his first’ mobile target in enemy 
hands. 

Enemy targets have mobility — 
training targets should have mobil- 
ity. 

Enemy targets are camouflaged — 
training targets should be camou- 
flaged. 

Enemy targets are dug in -— train- 
ing targets should be dug in. 

Enemy targets operate during 
darkness and bad weather — train- 
ing targets should be operated dur- 
ing darkness and bad weather. 

All of these ground target prob- 
lems are open to easy solution if we 
will only use the initiative and 
imagination necessary to set up the 
ranges. 

The air training targets present a 
more difficult problem. Banners 
and other tow targets have inherent 
weakness such as safety cones and 
lack of maneuverability. Drones, 





which in theory produce the most 
realism, are slow in development 
and very expensive —at the best 
they will be available for graduation 
exercises. A solution appears to be 
increased emphasis on camera gun- 
nery. With the exception of the ab- 
sence of actual gun fire, all factors 
are favorable. An aircraft is used as 
the target thereby producing realis- 
tic size, shape, speed and maneuver 
patterns. Practice area restrictions 
are greatly reduced allowing train- 
ing where actual firing would be 
precluded. Tail cone runs which, 
despite other teachings, are still the 
way to make kills, are practicable. 
Economies in weapons, targets and 
associated expenditures may be real- 
ized. Here again we have the basic 
ingredients for proper training, but 
we need the interest of all involved 
to get the show on the road. Cam- 
eras must be improved, pilots must 
be sold on the program and, above 
all, film processing must be simpli- 
fied and expedited. 

In conclusion— if we in our train- 
ing, base our requirements on a full 
realization: 

That combat is our function; 

That the application of weapons 
on the enemy is the climax of this 
function; 

That in the final analysis the 
worth of the training program is di- 
rectly tied to the pilot’s ability to 
hit a realistic target under realistic 
conditions: then our tactical doc- 
trine will fall into line and we will 
have brought readiness to the high- 
est attainable level. US # MC 

























#@ $ THE SELECTIONS CONTAINED IN 
the last promotion list for Master 
Sergeant in the 03 field, and those 
contained in the list of Staff NCOs 
who were selected for warrant ofh- 
cer, were the cause of a great deal 
of comment. The feeling among 
many of our senior noncommissioned 
officers was that their efforts, their 
loyalty, their seniority and _ their 
faithful service had been overlooked 
by Headquarters. The selection of 
one man in particular created a pro- 
digious amount of comment and 
speculation. A man who was a staff 
sergeant back in 1951 made master 
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sergeant in October and 2 months 
later the warrant officer list con- 
tained his selection to WI. 

In short, during the period in 
which many of us were not pro- 
moted at all, and most of us counted 
ourselves lucky to have received one 
increase in pay and prestige, this 
Marine was raised through the staff 
grades to the much coveted position 
of warrant officer. To some, this 
almost incredulous succession of 
promotion seemed unfair; to others 
of us who knew the subject individ- 
ual and had worked with him this 
Marine’s good fortune came as a 
result of the Marine Corps’ recogni- 
tion of good, hard work. 

The writer served with this man 
for 18 months. This service relation- 
ship was one in which his efforts 
were under my direct observation 
and supervision. To point up his 
efforts and practices (which were 
quickly recognized and rewarded by 
his superiors and HQMC) for the 
observation and study of other lead- 
ers is the object of this paper. Most 
of us know the “how” and “why” of 
leadership, but few of us have ever 
worked as hard to put these “hows” 


and “whys” to work. There is no 
substitute for energy in leadership. 
The following are some of the things 
that this leader did to earn his rapid 
promotion. At the time of these ob- 
servations this man was a. section 
chief of an instructor section in a 
training regiment. 

First, he studied to maintain pro- 
fessional Jeadership in his section. 
The unit commander would publish 
in advance the subjects in which 
noncommissioned officers would be 
tested. Our subject would gather up 
all the references and take them 
home to study. As a result he always 
passed his proficiency examinations 
with high grades. The instructors 
in his section took pride in the fact 
that their chief was always found to 
be proficient in the knowing end of 
his profession. None of them knew 
of the effort required to maintain 





this proficient leadership. Marines 
respect leaders who have the know. 
how and who can give the answers 
as they are in the books. The extra 
effort put out here paid off in im. 
mediate results in the section when 
his men followed suit by cracking 
books in their spare time in an at. 
tempt to also know the answers. It 
took far less urging on the leader's 
part to work for a more professional 
attitude among his men and a more 
thorough knowledge of their occu- 
pation, and thereby a more efficient 
discharge of their duties as military 
instructors. The results of this extra 
effort, insofar as benefiting the sub. 
ject himself, is now apparent to all. 

Secondly, I want to mention the 
hours added to his working day. Our 
subject was in early in the morning, 
before the first instructor got in. If 
it appeared that a part of the sup. 
port for instruction his section was 
about to give — ammunition, com- 
munications, transportation etc.—was 
going to be late, he would get hot 
on the telephone and get things 
moving. His day was not over until 
the last instructor was in, the last 
weapon cleaned and the last bit of 
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gear put away. If any member of his 
section was responsible for night in- 
struction their chief was always on 
hand to supervise through to the 
end. 

The force of this kind of unstint 
ing offering of time to duty was the 
biggest reason why his instructors 
were never late for the beginning of 
their instruction and never secured 
the instruction before the scheduled 
hour without permission. Most Mar 
ines are willing to give a full day’s 
work and more if they can observe 
this same willingness on the part of 
their leader. Being a leader means 
that you must get on the job first 
and be the last to leave. 

We have been told that the last 
step in the preparation stage in the 
technique of military instruction is 
to check final arrangements. In the 
type of field instruction that we ». ere 
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responsible for, the arrangement for 
the proper logistical support was ex- 
tremcly important. Although all 
sections responsible for this support 
were on the distribution list for the 
training schedule and their support 
was routine, our subject was not 
satisfied with this arrangement. Late 
in the afternoon of the day prior to 
the scheduled instruction he would 
contact all support sections involved 
and insure that the support was be- 
ing arranged for and would be there 
on time. This daily check was an- 
noying to some section heads who 
were generally conscientious about 
the proper performance of their 
duties, but quite frequently it 
prompted other parties who weren’t 
so conscientious to get on the ball 
and thereby avoided the loss of in- 
struction time or obviated the possi- 
bility of second rate instruction re- 
sulting from improper logistical sup- 
port. Here again we note the bene- 
fits derived from expending a little 
extra energy in leadership. 

To my knowledge no one was ever 
known to observe our subject when 
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he needed a haircut or was not in a 
clean, freshly pressed uniform 
whether it was the service uniform 
or utility. There is no doubt that 
this constant squared-away appear- 
ance cost the owner some added ex- 
pense and trouble but, as we all 
know, it is much easier for the lead- 
er to require his men to be squared- 
away if he is always the squared- 
away model Marine himself. The 
observance of this, the fifth princi- 
ple of leadership — set the example, 
in connection with a squared-away 
appearance — bears instant fruit. It 
goes without saying that our sub- 
ject’s section was the most squared- 
away of any unit in the regiment. 
Moral force and moral energy are 
related because we expend moral 
energy to dispel moral force. Our 
subject had moral force in connec- 


tion with the supervision of the men 
of his section. During my observa- 
tion an antiquated, good-Joe-type 
Staff NCO of doubtful dependabil- 
ity was assigned his section. Many 
conjectures were offered as to wheth- 
er or not our subject would tolerate 
the vagaries of the good-Joe-type 
Staff NCO whose respect for punc- 
tuality was somewhat lacking. Those 
who were wondering what the: out- 
come of this situation would be, 
were not long in waiting, for the first 
time this Staff NCO was late for a 
class even though he was only an 
assistant, he was up before the 
“Man.” It appeared for awhile that 
the warning he received was enough 
to get him in line, but several weeks 
later he was delinquent again and 
this time he was the primary instruc- 
tor. Only because our undependable 
individual had a friend in a high 
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echelon personnel section, who 
whisked him out from under us, was 
his status as a Staff NCO saved. 

Our subject was expending the 
moral energy necessary to prevent 
his section from becoming second- 
rate by allowing a shoddy perform- 
ance on the part of a Staff NCO who 
was of doubtful value to the Marine 
Corps but, nevertheless, quite like- 
able and popular in the higher 
places. 

The third principle of leadership 
has to do with looking out for the 
welfare of your men. Many of us 
make the proper inquiries and take 
the proper initial action when in the 
process of squaring away our men’s 
problems, but some of us lose mo- 
mentum when obstructed by delay or 
difficulty. Not so with our subject. 
Once he decided that one of his 
men was not getting what he rated 
and that it was the section chief's 
job to get it for him, he followed 
through. Then if he was blocked 
at a certain level he would circum- 
vent that level and go higher, nor 
would delays put him off. He would 
wait a reasonable length of time and 
then strike again. More than one 
felt the sting of reprimand from the 
high places because our subject 
would not brook shoddy handling 
of his men’s welfare. The energy 
expended in this aspect of leader- 
ship paid dividends in the men’s 
stellar performance of their duties as 
instructors. Marines will work and 
fight for leaders who work and fight 
for them. 

In some positions of leadership a 
leader with some know-how and 
considerable ability as a diplomat 
and politician can get by, but the 
leader who wants to do an outstand- 
ing job will have to be prepared to 
do a lot of work. There is no sub- 
stitute for energy in leadership. In 
these days if you are not willing to 
put out that extra bit of energy you 
are going to find others, who are will- 
ing to work, catching up with you 
and passing you by with earned 
promotions. Jt’s up to you. US @ MC 
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@ j|§.[HE ERA OF THE MASS ARMIES 
brought with it a method of control 
that, in general, narrowly limited 
the independence of those army 
groups and armies at the front in so 
far as it concerned the conduct of 
their own operations. They became 
links of a chain, which spanned the 
entire theater of operations. Each 
of these links was dependent upon 
the next one, and altogether they 
could operate only within the limits 
set for them by the highest com- 
mand. 

In view of this, a campaign in 
which a single army could still oper- 
ate independently in an_ isolated 
theater of operations should prove 
exceptionally interesting. This was 
the case in Crimea in 1941/42 — 
where such an army was dependent 
on itself alone, and also spared the 
interference from the highest com- 
mand. This campaign, from the fall 
of 1941 until July of 1942, was an 
uninterrupted series of heavy major 
engagements — mostly against a su- 
perior enemy. A battle, which began 
on two fronts, led to a sweeping 
pursuit which swept the enemy from 
the Crimean Peninsula and _ first 
came to a halt before the walls of 
Sevastopol. This was the result of 
an encirclement on one front and 
two penetrations on the second. The 
struggle, which continued with the 
first attack on this fortress until the 
landing of far superior enemy forces 
on the Kerch Peninsula, forced the 
campaign to a halt and led to a crisis 
in which the fate of the German 
Eleventh Army hung by a silk 
thread. Then, after more heavy de- 
fensive battles on this new second 
front, a complete victory of annihila- 
tion was achieved and the campaign 
for the seizure of Sevastopol was 
brought to its victorious end. 

For those interested in military 
history, it might be tempting to 
compare it with the Crimean War 
of the last century when the same 
historical names appeared. This in- 
volved the same prize — the seizure 
of the land and sea fortress of Sevas- 
topol. But there was a basic differ- 
ence in the strategic situation. 

In the Crimean War from 1854/56 
the attacking Western powers had 
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control of the sea and could use it 
to good advantage. But in the Cri- 
mean campaign of 1941/42, the con- 
trol of the Black Sea lay in the 
hands of the Russians. The attack- 
ing German Eleventh Army had 
not only to conquer the Crimea and 
Sevastopol, but, at the same time, 
had to counter the advantages which 
control of the seas gave to the So- 
viets. 


The Situation at the End of 
September 1941 


When the author took over the 
command of the Eleventh Army on 
17 September 1941 as successor to 
Col Gen von Schobert (who had 
been killed in action) he found the 
following situation: The southern 
flank of the German Eastern Front 
was involved in the pursuit of the 
retreating enemy eastward along 
the northern coast of the Black Sea 
through the Nogai Steppe. 

Originally, the army group to 
which the German Eleventh Army, 
as well as the Third and Fourth 
Rumanian Armies belonged, had 
been formed by the Rumanian lead- 
er, Marshal Antonescu. The Marshal 
himself took control of and ordered 
the Fourth Rumanian Army to at- 
tack the fortress Odessa, held by 
strong Soviet forces. The Eleventh 
Army was put under the command 
of Fieldmarshal von Rundstedt’s 
Army Group South advancing far- 
ther to the North. At the same 
time, the Third Rumanian Army 
was made subordinate to the Elev- 
enth Army. Hence, it became neces- 
sary to lead an allied army as well 
as a German one —a difficult task. 
The fact that attendant difficulties 
could be surmounted was _attrib- 
utable primarily to the loyalty of 
Marshal Antonescu. No matter what 
one’s opinions are of him as a poli- 
tician, he was a most dependable 
ally and a good soldier. The com- 
mander of the Third Rumanian 
Army, ColGen Dumitrescu, also made 
the co-ordination considerably easier 
because of his loyal recognition of 
the German command. 

The command over the military 
forces of a coalition always demands 
considerable tact and understanding 
for the peculiarities or weaknesses 
of an ally despite complete loyalty 
on both sides. Especially, if in criti- 
cal situations such weaknesses inevi- 
tably force an interference with the 
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Marshal Antonescu — his loyalty eased problems of an allied command pA 
leadership of that ally. The Third indoctrinated into the officers of the han¢ 
Rumanian Army, now under the German Army. Additionally, their Sa 
Eleventh Army command, was at training — based on French prin¢i- Sept 
that time no longer qualified for ples since the First World War— § 
offensive action; and for the defense was not sufficient for the require. TI 
only if reinforced by German units. ments of a war of movement. Above fg [" 
This condition was traceable to all, a lack of initiative and resource. J PP 
shortcomings of the inner structure fulness was noticeable among the (the 
of the Rumanian Army; and therein subordinate leaders as well as the om 
lies the reason for their excessively individual soldiers. The improve Jf "8 ‘ 
high casualties in past battles. The ment of these conditions was hin- nortl 
Rumanian soldier — coming mostly dered by widespread illiteracy. J 5°" 
from a peasant environment and Then, too, their troops lacked the of f 
accustomed to a scanty subsistence— backbone of a long-service NCO § Meli 
basically is willing, easily satisfied corps. Lastly, their weapons and Corp 
and, under taut leadership, also equipment were completely inade- soutt 
brave. But such leadership was fre- quate, especially for antitank de [J P!* 
quently lacking. The officers’ corps _ fense, for at that time the Rumanian fH Pat’ 
had not been trained in that inher- Army did, not even have any ar Thir 
ent spirit of obligation to duty and mored units. Finally, one dare not of oF 
the care and consideration for their overlook the hypnosis with which Jj °'P' 
men, nor did they have the initiative all the Balkan folk are afflicted ina pus 
at a 

Rumanian troops — brave, but lacking in training and leadership into | 
gira ore had 
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battle with the Soviet Union: the 
tremendous respect for “Great 
Russia!” 

These weaknesses had to be set in 
proper perspective by the Ger- 
command if they did not want 
» be disappointed while employing 
manian forces. Nevertheless, the 
anian troops did their duty 
vithin the scope of their capabili- 
ies. Moreover, it would be a fatal 
stake to assume that the previ- 
sly mentioned shortcomings were 
Ynalterable. With this usable mili- 
lary manpower, very valuable troop 
“units could be built; if training and 
| equipment would meet modern re- 
quirements; if the general level of 
education could be raised; and if, 
above all, the officers’ corps was so 
trained that it would be able to 
handle its assignments. 

So we came to the last third of 
September when the operational sit- 
uation was as follows: 

The German Eleventh Army had 



















re- . 
we forced the crossing over the lower 
ve. (g Dnepr at Berislav. Its main strength 


he i (the XXX Corps and the IL Moun- 
he @ ‘ain Corps) was pursuing a retreat- 
ing enemy toward the east along the 
northern shore of the Black Sea 
generally in the direction of the Sea 
he Of Azov on the already fortified 
Melitopol-Nikopol line. The LIV 
nd @ Corps had been turned off to the 
je. @ South in order to open the ap- 
le. proaches to the Crimea, into which 
part of the enemy had retreated. The 
Third Rumanian Army, composed 
of one cavalry and one mountain 
ch Corps, still stood west of the Dnepr. 
Obviously, the Rumanians were not 
at all eager to advance any further 
into the interior of Russia after they 
had secured their expected war aim 
—the reoccupation of Bessarabia. 
k This situation was propagated 
ym further by the overemphasis the 
German High Command placed on 
ifm recent military victories. They be- 
Sim lieved that the Eleventh Army could 
be assigned two missions in two 
divergent directions. First, the con- 
©'m ‘nuation of the pursuit through the 
f Nogai Steppe to the east and on 
! to Rostov; second, the conquest of 
~ @ the Crimea, upon which a special 
/.@ value was laid since the peninsula, 
AE in Soviet hands, created a danger to 
the open flank of the German south- 
em flank as well as an air base from 
which to originate attacks on the 
Rumanian oilfields. 
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The Eleventh Army command 
had to decide which of the two tasks 
it wanted to assign priority. It de- 
cided on Crimea. The two corps 
presently engaged in the pursuit to 
the east would not be sufficient for 
such a far-reaching operation by 
themselves — as had been planned 
for Rostov — since it was to be as- 
sumed that as soon as the enemy was 
in the fortified line Melitopol-Niko- 
pol he would bring up new forces 
to this front. On the other hand, it 
was not to be expected that the 
LIV Corps alone would be enough 








(the principal approach into the 
Crimea) changes were shaping up on 
the Eastern Front. The enemy had 
established prepared positions on 
the Melitopol-Nikopol front — the 
pursuit had to be instituted. 

On 24 September the LIV Corps 
(3 divisions) commenced the attack 
on the Isthmus of Perekop over flat 
plains which did not render any 
cover, which the enemy had trans- 
formed into a defensive system 15 
km deep and which was impossible 
to bypass because of the Black Sea 
on one side and the salt swamp of 





Perekop defenses — 15 km deep, over open terrain from sea to sea 


to fight its way into Crimea and 
seize and occupy the entire penin- 
sula, including the fortress of Sevas- 
topol. Additionally, the High Com- 
mand then wanted one corps to 
cross the Straits of the Kerch in or- 
der to continue in the direction of 
the Caucasus. 

Because of that, the Eleventh 
Army command pulled the moun- 
tain corps out of the group which 
was pursuing eastward so as to make 
it available for combat on the Cri- 
mea. In its place a third Rumanian 
division was to be substituted, which 
would be reinforced by a division 
from the German corps. Meanwhile, 
the Rumanian cavalry corps was to 
be absorbed into the German corps. 


Battle on Two Fronts 


Starting on 21 September while 
the shifting of forces took place and 
while the LIV Corps prepared to 
attack the narrow neck of Perekop 


Sivash on the other. In spite of this, 
the corps succeeded in taking Pere- 
kop by the 26th of September and 
in crossing the deep Tartar Moat 
(dating back to ancient times) which 
cuts through the isthmus. In 3 more 
days of heavy attack the remainder 
of the deep enemy defensive zone 
was penetrated. The enemy re- 
treated further south to the Isthmus 
of Ishun in which he had concen- 
trated new strength. In doing this, 
he left behind 11,000 prisoners, 112 
tanks and 135 pieces of artillery. As 
a result, the fruit of victory, the final 
breakthrough on to the Crimea 
could not yet be plucked. The in- 
tention of the Army commander to 
employ the IL Mountain Corps at 
this point had been nullified by the 
enemy. 

On 26 September a Russian offen- 
sive was launched against the East- 
ern Front with two new armies (the 
Eighteenth and the Ninth) in order 
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The drive to the sea 


to prevent our advance into Crimea. 
Serious crises arose in the Rumanian 
units which held that sector. South 
of the Dnepr the enemy _break- 
through was already tantamount to 
being a success — however, he did 
not take advantage of the opportu- 
nities which were afforded him. Our 
reaction was unavoidable. The IL 
Mountain Corps, already advancing 
into Crimea had to countermarch 
in order to re-establish the situation. 
The immediate continuation of the 
attack on the Crimea, therefore, had 
to be postponed. 

But there was a_ possibility of 
turning this crisis into a great suc- 
cess. The two enemy armies attack- 
ing here had lost all forward move- 
ment and were at a standstill. They 
lacked the reserves to cover the 
Dnepr crossings at Zaporzhe and 
Dnepropetrovsk to the north. Out 
of the German army groups en- 
gaged, von Rundstedt ordered Pan- 
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of Azov and breakthrough on the Isthmus of Perekop 


zer Group I of General von Kleist 
to lead a drive into the enemy’s 
northern flank, while the Eleventh 
Army simultaneously resumed the 
attack again. The battle ended with 
the encirclement of the main forces 
of both enemy armies north of the 
Sea of Azov. Over 65,000. prisoners, 
125 tanks and 500 pieces of artillery 
fell into German hands. 


The Conquest of Crimea 

With the conclusion of the Battle 
of the Sea of Azov, the Oberkom- 
mando des Heeres ordered a rede- 
ployment of forces. The continua- 
tion of the advance on Rostov was 
to be taken over by Panzer Group I, 
to which was transferred the IL 
Mountain Corps and the motorized 
Leibstandarte (SS division) from the 
Eleventh Army. 

To the Eleventh Army fell the 
sole task of conquering the Crimea. 
Two corps remained with it (the 


XXX Corps with the 22d, 72d, 1 
Infantry’ Divisions and the 
Corps with the 46th, 73d and 


Infantry Divisions). The Third Re 
manian Army was only to take over 


the defense of the coast of the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azov. In spite of” 
this, we succeeded in reaching aa 
agreement with Marshal Antonesel 
that the headquarters of the RB 
manian Mountain Corps with 
mountain and one cavalry brig 
would follow us into Crimea. Tht 
headquarters of the 42d, 24th and 
132d Infantry Divisions were t 
ferred to the Eleventh Army. | 
First of all it was necessary : 
open the approach to Crimi 
through the isthmus of Ishume 
again an attack through a well 
veloped field fortifications systét 
The terrain (barren salt steppes) ¢ 
not permit any covered approal 
whatsoever; and any possibility; 
an encirclement on either flank W 
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eliminated by the sea. Despite the 
fact that the German assault artil- 
lery was superior to that of the So- 
viets the (then) 6 divisions of the 
Eleventh Army were confronted by 
§ Soviet rifle divisions and 4 cav- 
airy divisions. The enemy had 
evacuated Odessa by the middle of 
October, after the Rumanians’ un- 
successful attacks, and had brought 
the army which was fighting there, 
over the sea to Crimea. In addition 
to this, the enemy controlled the air 
completely. This was true until 


finally the newly assigned fighter 
squadron of Moelder’s swept the 


skies clean of the incessant attacks 
of the enemy bombers. 

This attack turned into a struggle 
for every step forward — an alarm- 
ing drain on the offensive power of 
our divisions which, after 7 days of 
attack, really seemed to be exhausted. 
It was the time, which always comes 
once in a struggle such as this, in 
which the fate of the battle is bal- 


anced, so to speak, on the keen edge 
of the blade. This hour must prove 
that the will of the attacker, by 
giving his utmost, is stronger than 
the will of the defender to resist. 
The outcome of the struggle de- 
pends on the spiritual determina- 
tion of the leader. But even his 
forcefulness would be in vain were 
it not for the determination and 
will of the troops never to hesitate. 

The command of the Eleventh 
Army was not willing to let the vic- 
tory slip in the last minute because 
of weakness. The heroic battle 
spirit of our soldiers also overcame 
the vicious resistance of the enemy. 
After another day of heavy fighting, 
27 October brought the decision. 
On 28 October the Soviet defense 
collapsed and the Eleventh Army 
could move on to the exploitation 
phase. 

The vanquished proved himself 
to be faster than the victor. The 
possibility of finding safety some- 


where in the rear accelerates the re. 
treat. At the same time those in 
retreat always have the opportunity 
to hold up the forces in pursuit by 
rear-guard actions and thereby gain 
precious time for their main forces. 
Then, too, in his hour of success the 
victor is always subject to a let-down 
after the extreme effort of the all-out 
drive which is asked of him for the 
successful assault. The history of 
war has only a few examples of pur- 
suits which resulted in the annihila- 
tion of the enemy. For in order to 
accomplish this goal, it is imperative 
to overtake the enemy and to reach 
decisive points ahead of him. 

To the defeated enemy on the 
northern shore of the Crimea the 
following courses of action were 
open. He could try to move back to 
the south, perpendicularly, to reach 
the dominating Yaila Mountains of 
the southern part of Crimea, and 
there continue the battle. He could 
strive to save part of his forces in 
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the strong fortress of Sevastopol, or 
at another strong point on the east- 
ern extension of Crimea—the Kerch 
Peninsula—whose defense could be 
made possible by the highly devel- 
oped positions on the Isthmus of 
Parpatsch. If both succeeded, then 
he would occupy two corner bastions 
on the Crimea out of which, with 
control of the sea, he could take the 
offensive at any time. Indeed it 
seemed that the enemy wanted to 
pull his Coastal Army (5 rifle and 
2 cavalry divisions) back in the 
direction of the capital city Simfero- 
pol, and defend the Kerch Penin- 
sula with his IX Corps (4 rifle and 
2 cavalry divisions). Consequently 
it was necessary for the Eleventh 
Army to take the lead in securing 3 
points before the enemy: It had to 
prevent him from gaining a defen- 
sive foothold on the Kerch Penin- 
sula at the Isthmus of Parpatsch. As 
fast as possible, they had to drive to 
the mountains as far as Simferopol 
and, from there, on to the south coast 
in order to frustrate any attempt of 
the enemy to again establish himself 
on the northern boundary of the 
mountains. Finally a rapid advance 
on Sevastopol would prevent that 
part of the enemy from escaping 
into the fortress. 

As a result, the newly arrived 
Command Group 42 with 3 divi- 
sions was assigned the mission of 
pursuit in the direction of the har- 
bor of Feodosiya and the Kerch 
Peninsula. The XXX Corps was 
sent with 2 divisions in direction of 
Simferopol, the keypoint of the only 
good road-net which was to be found 
in the southern part of Crimea. To 
the LIV Corps with 2 divisions (the 
132d InfDiv was newly assigned) 
and a newly organized motor bri- 
gade was given the mission of pur- 
suit in the direction of Sevastopol. 

The attempt of the enemy to es- 
tablish a front on the Isthmus of 
Parpatsch was denied by Command 
Group 42, and with the rapid seizure 
of the harbor of Feodosiya the em- 
barkation of sizeable enemy forces 
was prevented. On 15 November 
with the seizure of the city of Kerch, 
the Peninsula had fallen too. Only 
insignificant elements of the enemy 
had escaped across the Straits of 
Kerch. 

With unceasing pressure the XXX 
Corps quickly secured the keypoint 
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of Simferopol and, by further drives 
through the mountains to the south- 
ern coast, was able to split the main 
forces of the enemy in two. The 
enemy group which had been pushed 
into the mountains east of the Sim- 
feropol-Alushta highway was anni- 
hilated. The enemy elements west 
of the aforementioned highway were 
cut off from their retreat on the 
highway running alongside the 
southern coast to Sevastopol. At the 
same time the LIV Corps had occu- 
pied the highway which led to Sevas- 
topol along the northern edge of 
the mountains ahead of schedule. 
The only chance for the enemy ele- 
ments, pushed into the mountains 
between the two corps, was to try to 
escape on mountain paths into the 
fortress, leaving behind all heavy 
equipment. It was beyond German 
capabilities to prevent this. 


Highway to Alushta— control of the key road nets a tactical necessity 





As for the attempt to take the 
fortress by surprise, the Eleventh 
Army command unfortunately had 
to desist. It would have required a 
fast unit, which would have had to 
advance far in front of the LIV 
Corps which was then advancing 
against the fortress. The only mo- 
torized unit over which the army 
had had control (“Leibstandarte 
Adolf Hitler”) had been taken away 
at the end of the battle on the Sea 
of Azov (as has been pointed out 
earlier) and had been assigned to 
Panzer Group Kleist advancing on 
Rostov. The motorized unit formed 
by the Eleventh Army as an auxili- 
ary, mostly made up of Rumanian 
troops, was not suited to carrying 
out a surprise attack on the fortress. 

Despite the fact that the pursuit 
of the enemy could not be crowned 
by the seizure of the fortress of 
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Sevastopol, it nearly led to the anni- 
hilation of the enemy in the field. 
Our 6 divisions had chewed up 2 
enemy armies, with the total of 12 
rifle and 4 cavalry divisions. From 
a total combat strength of about 
900,000 men, the enemy lost in the 
battle for the isthmus and in the 
wake of our advance over 100,000 
men captured along with about 700 
jeces of artillery, 160 tanks and at 
jeast 35,000 killed. Those who were 
able to save themselves over the 
Kerch Strait or into Sevastopol were 
stragglers without heavy weapons. 
jf it was possible to again reorgan- 
ize and re-equip these elements in 
the fortress together with the for- 
tress troops, the enemy could credit 
this to the control of the sea. This 
naval capability made it possible for 
him to reinforce and resupply Sevas- 
topol at the right time. 


The First Attack on Sevastopol 

Since the surprise seizure of Sevas- 
topol was not possible during the 
pursuit phase and because of a lack 
of mechanized units, it now was es- 
sential to take the fortress as soon as 
possible by sheer force of arms. Day 
by day the defenses became stronger 
and the danger increased that the 
Soviets, while the mass of the Elev- 
enth Army was tied down at Sevas- 
topol, would land somewhere in the 
rear with fresh forces along the 
vast and only weakly secured coasts 
of Crimea. A quick success against 
the fortress would require the as- 
signment of all the German divi- 
sions of the Eleventh Army to the 
attack. This was necessary in view 
of the fact that enemy strength was 
augmented by the terrain and the 
countless fortifications. Also by the 
lact that they had troops whose 
combat effectiveness could be very 
quickly renewed and which soon 
grew to an army of 9 divisions. The 
Eleventh Army command had to 
accept the risk and leave Command 
Group 42 with the 46th Infantry 
Division on Kerch Peninsula which 
Was most exposed to an enemy 
landing. A Rumanian cavalry bri- 
gade was to secure the remaining 
fastern coast. A Rumanian moun- 
tain brigade had to be assigned to 
combat the partisans in Yaila Moun- 
fains to insure that the most impor- 
fant axes of supply were held open. 

For the conduct of the attack the 
most important thing was the 
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urgency to win control of the harbor 
of Sevastopol and the Severnaya 
Bight as soon as possible. As long 
as the enemy had the capability to 
obtain reinforcement and materiel 
for the fortress from over the sea, it 
was not possible to foresee a quick 
success with the forces distributed 
as they were. The Luftwaffe, be- 
cause of the weather conditions in 
the winter and their reduced 
strength, was in no position to cut 
off enemy surface resupply. 

This was the fundamental reason 
why the main attack was launched 
against the northern front of the 
defensive sector, whose total extent 
was 35km. The terrain also favored 
this solution. The proposed zone of 
action in the north included the 
deeply cut-up Belbek Valley, and 
the area between this and Severnaya 
Bight was heavily fortified in par- 
ticular. However, it was compara- 
tively open in contrast to the east- 
ern sector, whose northern portion 
was covered with an almost impene- 


os 


Sevastopol area —the advantage lay with the defender 


trable growth of thickets while in 
the south a rugged range of rocky 
mountains stood in the way. The 
effectiveness of the assault artillery 
could also be most heavily brought 
to bear in the north. The resupply 
of ammunition to the greater part 
of the artillery through the Yaila 
Mountains in the southern sector 
would have been impossible — not 
to mention the fact that here the 
main artery of supply, which ran 
along the length of the southern 
coast, could have been taken under 
fire by the Red Fleet at any time. 
The Army command _ therefore 
ordered the main attack from the 
north by the LIV Corps with 4 in- 
fantry divisions and the greater part 
of the heavy artillery. It was planned 
to have another division in reserve 
for this attack. The crisis at Rostov, 
however, forced Army Group South 
to pull this division out of the Cri- 
mea. That the reserve for the north- 
ern attack was gone, later proved to 
be a decisive factor. A holding at- 
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Ft Maxim Gorki I— 380mm batteries on the northern sector 


tack in the southern portion of the 
eastern sector was to be conducted 
by XXX Corps with 2 infantry divi- 
sions. 

The earliest possible time for the 
attack had been set at 27 November 
—this in view of the necessity to 
bring the divisions over from the 
Kerch Peninsula and, under already 
difficult supply conditions, to re- 
plenish and supply the assault artil- 
lery with ammunition. Then “Gen- 
cral Winter” cancelled our plans. 
Heavy frosts on the mainland, ice 
jams on the Dnepr, and roads made 
completely unpassable by rain in 
north and central Crimea caused 
the supply columns to be bogged 
down. Therefore the attack was de- 
layed till 17 December. This gain 
of time was of great benefit to the 
defending army in _ the fortress 
which was not dependent upon rails 
and roads. The danger of a Soviet 
landing grew. 

This first attack on Sevastopol did 
not result in the hoped-for success, 
although the northern group did 
succeed in making a deep penetra- 
tion in the enemy defenses between 
Belbek Valley and the Severnaya 
Bight. By the end of December, the 
point of the ever-diminishing attack- 
ing wedge had worked itself close 
to Fort Stalin. One last thrust and 
the fort with its observation of the 
Severnaya Bight (and therewith the 
capability of controlling this body 
of water with artillery) would have 
been achieved. For this thrust, how- 
ever, a reserve the size of the infan- 
try division which had shortly be- 
fore been withdrawn from Crimea 
to Rostov was lacking. It was in 
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this situation that the Army met the 
Soviet landings first at Kerch and 
then at Feodosiya. It was obvious 
that we must throw forces against 
the threatened points as quickly as 
possible. In spite of this, the Army 
made a last attempt to exploit the 
success on the northern sector of 
Sevastopol. Could this be achieved, 
then it would be possible to free 
more forces for the attack against 
the new enemy, instead of taking 
the pressure off the enemy at Sevas- 
topol earlier. But the combat ele- 
ments of the attacking divisions were 
exhausted. The Army command had 
at first ordered only the cessation of 
the southern attack in order to be 
able to shift one of the two divisions 
there to the eastern part of Crimea. 
But by 30 December the northern 
attack had to be halted also in order 
to free more units here. Moreover, 
the withdrawal of the attacking 
units to the northern bank of the 
Belbek River was essential.. After all 
the sacrifices and accomplishments 
of the troops this was a painful deci- 
sion for the Army commander. 
Nevertheless, here as in the south, 
more favorable points of departure 
were attained for a future attack. 
Yet this was little consolation. 


The Stalin Offensive for the 
Recapture of Crimea 

New Year’s 1941/42 was the begin- 
ning of a period in which the fate 
of the German Army of the Crimea 
would hang by a silk thread. It 
proved that the Soviet landings were 
not only a relief for the hard-pressed 
Sevastopol but a large well-planned 
offensive, which, as the Soviet radio 


announced, was ordered by Stalin 
himself and would not come to ap 
end until the last German was 
eliminated from Crimea. As a mat 
ter of fact, within a short time two 
powerful Soviet armies on the Kereh 
Peninsula attempted, together with 
the army occupying Sevastopol, to 


achieve the annihilation of the 
Eleventh Army. : 
On 26 December the enemy 


landed with two divisions on each 
side of the city of Kerch. Smaller 
landing attempts followed on the 
northern coast of the Kerch Penim 
sula. In the next few days Com 
mand Group 42 with the 46th Inf 
Div succeeded in reducing _ the 
beachheads to a few small pockets of 
stragglers. Units had to be brought 
up to Kerch which were assigned to 
the security of the port of Feodosiya— 
located on the south coast of Crimea 
at the neck of the Kerch Peninsula— 
before the replacements ordered by 
the Army command (the Rumanian 
mountain brigade) could be brought 
in. 

In the night of 29 December the 
enemy initiated another blow. Un- 
der the protection of heavy naval 
forces he landed at Feodosiya and 
seized the city and the harbor. Com- 
mand Group 42 thereupon ordered 
the 46th Inf Div to evacuate the 
Kerch Peninsula. In the course of 
their withdrawal they lost almost 
all of their artillery since the icy 
roads prevented it from __ being 
moved. The enemy at Kerch, how- 
ever, now was unhindered in its pur- 
suit of this division. The Straits of 
Kerch froze and allowed the enemy 
to transport more units to the Per 
insula. At the same time the coun 
terattack of the newly arrived Ru 
manian units, which had been or 
dered by the Army command the 
morning after the landing at Feodo- 
siya, failed. The Rumanians fe 
treated before the Soviet tanks as 
far back as Stary-Krym. 

Had the enemy acted quickly and 
decisively, he could not only have 
cut off the German division coming 
back from Kerch at Parpatsch, but 
also driven on to reach the main 
artery of the Eleventh Army — the 
Dzhankoy-Simferopol railroad— 
and thereby prevent any reinforce 
ment and resupply. But the Soviets 
failed to use the grace of the out. 
Only hesitantly did they follow 
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from Kerch and probe from Feodo- 
siya. This made it possible to build 
up an extremely thin defensive line 
between the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azov in the vicinity of Stary- 
Krym. It consisted of the depleted 
46th Inf Div, the Rumanians, into 
whose units soldiers from the staff of 
the Army headquarters were as- 
signed, and a regiment of the 73d 
Inf Div which had been set in march 
toward Rostov and could just be 
stopped in time at the northern exit 
from Crimea. In spite of the fact 
that two Soviet armies soon stood 
before this thin defensive veil, the 
enemy still hesitated. However, 14 
critical days still had to pass, until 
those units, pulled out by the Army 
command from the Sevastopol front 
(the XXX Corps with 2 infantry 
divisions) could be committed at 
Feodosiya. New dangers arose. On 
) January, a new landing of Soviet 
wits was launched, covered by 
naval elements, on the western coast 
of Crimea at the port of Eupatoria. 
At the same time, an uprising arose 
in that city whose instigators were 
mostly infiltrated partisans. The 
most forward regiment of the forces 
assigned to Feodosiya, together with 
other hastily assembled units, had 
‘o put down this new danger. In 
heavy street fighting they succeeded 
in annihilating the enemy landing 
lorce as well as 1,200 armed parti- 
‘ans. At the same time the enemy 
attacked out of the fortress of Sevas- 
topol in order to break our encircle- 
ment, which now was only manned 
by 4 divisions. We succeeded in 
throwing back the attacks. 

Finally on 15 January the situa- 
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west of Feodosiya 


tion was such that the Eleventh 
Army could strike against Feodo- 
siya. In a 3-day battle the enemy 
was defeated and the city and har- 
bor recaptured. Remaining in Ger- 
man hands were 10,000 prisoners, 
127 pieces of artillery and 85 tanks. 
But the German units, which now 
consisted only of 31% depleted infan- 
try divisions and one Rumanian 
mountain brigade, were not sufh- 
cient to completely drive an enemy 
whose strength was 8 divisions and 
2 brigades, off the Kerch Peninsula. 
So the Army command had to be 
content with winning back the Par- 
patsch neck, thereby sealing off the 
Peninsula. That the Soviets were 
not satisfied with this defeat was 
obvious. Three times, with far su- 
perior forces, they launched at- 
tempts to break through the neck, 
while other strong forces, for which 
there no longer was any room in the 
first attack wave, stood ready in the 


second line. These were to exploit 
the breakthrough with a quick, deep 
drive, which would seal the fate of 
the Eleventh Army, should the ini- 
tial penetration be successful. Each 


~ of these offensives on the Parpatsch 


front was aided by attacks of the 
Army occupying Sevastopol, which 
(in comparison to the 3 German 
divisions and 1 Rumanian Moun- 
tain Brigade surrounding the for- 
tress) consisted of 7 rifle divisions, 
5 brigades of marines and a dis- 
mounted cavalry division. 

The first major Soviet attack on 
the Parpatsch front lasted from 27 
February to 3 March. There now 
stood on that defensive front — 
in addition to the previously men- 
tioned 314 divisions — another new- 
ly arrived Rumanian division. The 
enemy attacked with 7 rifle divi- 
sions, 2 brigades and several tank 
battalions (we had no tanks!) in the 
first wave, while an additional 6-7 
rifle divisions, 2 tank brigades and 1 
cavalry division stood ready in sec- 
ond line to exploit the _ break- 
through. It almost seemed that the 
enemy would succeed in this. The 
Rumanian division on the northern 
flank of our position was overrun. 
Only with the commitment of the 
last German reserves was it possible 
to stem the enemy breakthrough 
farther back. 

On 3 March a pause resulting 
from exhaustion finally set in. De- 
spite the fact that we had succeeded 
in frustrating the enemy _break- 
through, the deep penetration in the 
Rumanian sector created such a 
wide salient in our defensive posi- 
tions that from then on it continued 
to be a dangerous spot. 


Feodosiya — the Soviets failed to exploit their successful landing 























The enemy commenced his sec- 
ond offensive on 18 March, this time 
with 8 rifle divisions and 2 tank bri- 
gades in the first wave. In heavy 
fighting it was again repulsed. The 
regiments of a German division 
against which the enemy main drive 
was directed, had repulsed 22 at- 
tacks. Above all, it also seemed that 
their defensive stamina had been 
exhausted. It was questionable if 
they could ward off a new major 
attack now being prepared. In this 
critical situation the Army com- 
mand decided to lead a surprise 
counterattack with a newly organ- 
ized Panzer division which had just 
been assigned by the OKH. By this 
attack we hoped to remove the 
aforementioned deep salient from 
our front and also be able to cut off 
the enemy units within the pocket. 
The attack failed. This division did 
not yet have the necessary training 
and combat experience. In spite of 
this, it gave the enemy a shock which 
allowed us time to catch our breath. 
This fruitless attack against the Rus- 
sian front which was widely bowed 
to the west was nevertheless to prove 
of some value later. 

As a last effort, on 9 April the 
third enemy offensive was launched 
against the Parpatsch front, in order 
to win back Crimea. As before, this 
offensive was supported by sorties 
out from the garrison at Sevastopol. 
It also collapsed with heavy losses 
to the attacker. Therewith, after 
3 days of battle, the Soviet offensive 
power in this sector had been ex- 
hausted. The Eleventh Army had 
overcome the ominous and deadly 
danger of being cut off in Crimea 
by an enemy breakthrough at the 
Parpatsch neck. We could com- 
mence preparing for the counter- 
offensives which should then finally 
drive the enemy out of Crimea and 
out of Sevastopol. 


Operation “Bustard Hunt” 

The Soviets in the meantime had 
gathered together all the units which 
were fighting in Crimea under a 
command they called the “Crimea 
Front.” These were the Coastal 
Army in Sevastopol with 7 rifle divi- 
sions, 3 brigades and | cavalry divi- 
sion as well as the Fifty-first and 
Forty-fourth Armies on the Kerch 
front. These last two had at their 
disposal over 17 rifle divisions, 3 
rifle brigades, 2 cavalry divisions 
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number of his units to bear against 
us. 

The second favorable condition 
was that the Soviets—as already 
mentioned earlier—had thrown back 
the Rumanians on the northern 
fank during their first major attack 
on the Parpatsch Peninsula so that 
here they occupied an_ extended 
bulge to the west. Against this, as 

rted, an unsuccessful attack had 
been made by our Panzer division. 
Since that time the Russians obvious- 
ly suspected this position to be im- 
periled. Not only did they reinforce 
this over-extended bulge more 
strongly than the southern sector of 
ell F ihe Parpatsch position, but they also 
st B concentrated their reserves behind 
fe, Bf this northern flank. 


Kt It was on this enemy situation that 
he Bt the German attack plans were pre- 
MS Bdicated. It had the covername 
“‘Bustard Hunt” — after a large bird 
@d Bf which was hunted on the Crimean 
he steppe. 
at The plan of attack was as follows: 
lB to deceive the enemy at the spot 
: where he was most likely to expect 


an attack (on the northern flank or 
'S & in the middle of the front) by prepa- 
rations for offensive action, or by 


A, holding attacks. This assignment 
Y; B fell to the Rumanian command 
he group in the north with 2 divi- 
Bi sions and a cavalry brigade; in the 
4 center to Command Group 42 with 
™ 8° German divisions. The decisive 
a drive, however, was the responsi- 
c bility of the XXX Corps in the 
south with 3 German infantry divi- 
¥ ‘ions and the only Panzer division. 
4 The infantry divisions had to pene- 
i trate the heavily fortified Parpatsch 
Ley sition, supported by the VIII Air 
a Corps, and then seize territory to the 
‘ ‘ast in order to make possible the 
4 advance of the Panzer division over 

the very deeply dug antitank ditch. 
: Thereafter, XXX Corps, with the 


Panzers in the lead, was to swing 
(0 the north to trap the main forces 
of the enemy on and behind the 
northern flank by striking them in 
the flank and in the rear, then fore- 
ing them against the northern coast 
and here encircle them. A specially 
organized fast brigade—without con- 
‘iderations as to what was happening 
o their flanks—had to drive east in 
the direction of Kerch after their 
breakthrough of the Parpatsch posi- 
ion. In any case, it was imperative 
that they anticipate the attempt of 
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Pioneers blast through the AT ditch in the Parpatsch position 


the enemy to establish a front in a 
prepared secondary position halfway 
towards Kerch. A battalion, ferried 
across the sea in assault boats, and 
landed in the rear of the enemy, was 
the supporting unit for the decisive 
attack of the XXX Corps. This was 
probably the first time that assault 
boats were ever employed on the 
open sea. Naturally everything was 
predicated upon deceptive measures 
to hide from the enemy the actual 
intentions and to confirm his belief 
that our attack undoubtedly would 
be directed against his overextended 
bulge, as had been done earlier with 
the employment of the Panzer divi- 
sion. 

The offensive was conducted ac- 
cording to this plan. The assault was 
launched on 8 May. In heavy fight- 
ing the XXX Corps, effectively sup- 
ported by the VIII Air Corps, suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the 
enemy position. Yet the Panzer divi- 
sion could not be moved across the 
antitank ditch until 9 May. As it 
swung to the north, it was imediate- 
ly engaged in a counterattack by 
powerful Soviet tank units. Then it 
began to rain, which resulted in the 


ew 


Panzer division being stuck in the 
Russian mud (clay) for almost 24 
hours. Since, in this operation, every- 
thing was dependent upon surpris- 
ing the enemy through speed of 
movement, this loss of time could be 
fatal. Fortunately, the fast brigade 
described earlier had advanced far 
to the east before the rains set in so 
that it was able to frustrate every at- 
tempt of the enemy to build up a 
defense line farther to the rear. In 
addition, the enemy had still not 
realized our intentions. His reserves 
stood, as before, behind his northern 
flank. From 11 May on, the opera- 
tion ran according to plan. In its 
thrust to the north, the Panzer divi- 
sion reached the coast. About 8 
enemy divisions found themselves 
trapped in this pocket. The re- 
mainder of the enemy was annihi- 
lated during the exploitation and 
pursuit and in the fighting on the 
coasts of Kerch Straits. On 16 May 
the city of Kerch was seized and on 
18 May the battle for the Kerch 
Peninsula was ended. We captured 
about 170,000 prisoners, 1,133 pieces 
of artillery and 258 tanks. Both 
enemy armies could be considered 


VIII Air Corps executes effective support against Soviet tanks 



























annihilated. Only a few had been 
fortunate enough to escape over 
the Kerch Straits. By deceiving and 
surprising the enemy, we had suc- 
ceeded in achieving an overpower- 
ing success by a frontal penetration 
and encircling operation. The vic- 
tory was not one of superior num- 
bers, but must be attributed to the 
initiative of the leaders in all grades 
and in the superior combat ability 
of the troops. 


Operation “Sturgeon Haul” 


Immediately after the conclusion 
of the battle, the German forces 


Battle for the Kerch Peninsula 


commenced the movement to the 
Sevastopol front. Only Command 
Group 42 with one division as well 
as the Rumanian units, remained on 
the Kerch Peninsula to secure it and 
the southern coast. The Panzer divi- 
sion had to be released for the im- 
pending major offensive on the 
mainland. 

The aspects for the planning of 
the attack on Sevastopol were the 
same as those for the winter attack: 
the main attack was to be launched 
from the north in order to gain con- 
trol of the harbor as soon as_ pos- 
sible and because only in the north- 


A 210mm — heavy artillery was a formidable asset 


ern zone of action could the supeti- 
ority of the assault artillery be 
brought to bear with its fullest et 
fectiveness. 

The northern attack again was the 
responsibility of the LIV Corps, this 
time with 4% divisions. 

The southern attack was to be 
conducted by the XXX Corps with 
3 divisions. 

Between both assault groups the 
Rumanian corps with one infanty 
division and one (later two) moun 
tain brigades, was inserted. ; 

Besides the superior combat ¢ 
ficiency of our infantry and combat 
engineers, we had two trumps 1 
play. 

The first was a powerful assault 
artillery. All together, the Eleventh 
Army had available for the attack 
over 208 batteries, of which not quilt 
half were of the heavy and heavits 
types; there were two special piet 
of 600mm caliber and the “Dora” dl 
820mm. Nevertheless, this assault 
artillery was not too much consider 
ing the total width of the front 
which was 35km even if, naturally, 
their effectiveness was to be concer 
trated against a small zone of action 
for the attack. In 1945 the Soviet 
attack plans were based on 250 pieces 
per kilometer! ‘ 

The second trump was the Vill 
Air Corps with its close suppo" 
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imits and heavy flak artillery (also 
ysed in ground combat). 

“The enemy—the Coastal Army— 
was in its entirety hardly any less in 
gumbers with 7 rifle divisions, 3 
brigades and 1 cavalry division. Of 
course, his artillery was considerably 
weaker, even if partially protected 
by armor plate and concrete. He 
had nothing to match our Luftwaffe 
ynits. But instead, the fortifications 
ge him very strong support — 
gveral armored batteries, numerous 
concrete emplacements and a count- 
less number of small defensive posi- 
tions built into the rocks. To this 
add the terrain—in the central sec- 
tor a dense forest of thickets-—in the 
south rugged and difficult moun- 


tains. This indicated that the at- 
tack would be a very difficult, bloody 
and time-consuming struggle for 
every square foot. Here, at the gates 
ol Sevastopol, there stood not only 
an attacking army facing an equally 
strong defender, but also the most 
modern equipment for artillery and 
air faced defenses protected by steel, 
concrete and rocks. Here also was 
the spirit of the German soldier. 
The bravery, the initiative and the 
sacrifice of the German soldiers was 
pitted against the bitter resistance of 
an enemy favored by the terrain, and 
who had the endurance and the un- 
shakeable firmness of the Russian 
soldier, braced by the iron coercion 
of the Soviet system! 


The complete conquest of Sevastopol 
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It is not possible herein to portray 
the drama of this struggle which 
went on for about a month without 
a break during a time of intensely 
hot weather, or to even do justice 
to the performance and endurance 
of the attacker as well as the de- 
fender. Only its most important 
aspects can be covered. 

Early on 7 June the infantry at- 
tacked on both fronts, supported by 
an overwhelming delivery of fire by 
our artillery and bombers. Support 
consisting of a day-long barrage was 
given up since the terrain and enemy 
defenses did not lend itself to this 
type of preparation; also, munitions 
for this were not available. Instead, 
for 5 days we engaged enemy strong- 
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points and batteries with individual, 
observed fire missions. 

In the first two days of the of. 
fensive the LIV Corps crossed the 
Belbek Valley and pressed on south 
of it into the deeply echeloned de. 
fensive system. The XXX Corps 
seized points of departure for further 
attacks. By 17 June the northem 
wedge of the attack had won observa. 
tion of the Severnaya Bight. The 
XXX Corps, in heavy fighting, was 
able to seize ground on both sides 
of the highway leading to Sevastopol, 
then take a row of heavily defended 
heights and in a surprise drive push 
on to the foot of the Sapun Heights, 
key to the entire terrain. Since both 
corps often shifted the concentration 
of their artillery preparations along 
with the changing direction of the 
infantry’s impetus of attack, we suc- 
ceeded in bringing under our cen. 
trol the entire fortified area north 
of the Severnaya Bight and _ the 
heights of Gajtani by 26 June. In 
the south, the massive Fedjukiny 
Heights, stretching out in front of the 
Sapun Heights, were seized. At the 
same time both corps were supported 
on their interior flanks by attacks 
of the Rumanian mountain corps. 

If we had now won the control 
over the harbor and with it the as 
sumption of final success, the defend- 
ing enemy army still was not com- 
pletely defeated. On the northem 
front they now stood behind the 
wide Severnaya Bight. On the east 
ern front they held the heavily forti- 
fied heights of Inkerman in addition 
to the position on the steeply rising 
Sapun Heights, which extended to 
the coastal mountains. At the same 
time the offensive strength of our 
infantry was almost exhausted. Their 
regiments numbered less than a hun- 
dred men. How were we to bring 
the battle to a successful end in the 
southern sector of the fortress, in the 
city and on the Chersones Peninsula 
which was protected by more pre 
pared positions? How could another 
breakthrough against the strong 
positions on the Sapun Heights and 
the seizure of the cliffs of Inkerman 
succeed? A shifting of a division and 
of the mass of the artillery over the 
mountains in the southern sectoh 
which appeared to be a preliminaty 
move for success, was not possible 
without a week-long loss of time 
That the enemy, in spite of heavy 
casualties would fight desperately for 
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every position, was a certainty. 
In this situation, the Army com- 
» of @ mand decided to plan everything 
the upon the assumption that the enemy 
suth | would be taken by surprise. Against 
de Mf the justified doubts of thé com- 
manders involved, it was decided 
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thy that the LIV Corps would be 
vern ordered into the attack by using 
rva. @ assault boats to cross the wide 
The  Severnaya Bight, in order to lift 


was g the Sapun Heights position by the 


ides @ fank. Undoubtedly a great risk, 
pol, ff since it was more than questionable, 
ded @ if we would succeed in bringing the 


ush assault boats to the water without 
hts, @ being observed by the enemy when 
oth @ transporting them over the rock cliffs 
ion @ at the northern shore; and if it was 
mg fy ever possible for them to cross the 
the @ Bight in the face of the strongly 
uc. & fortified heights on the south shore. 
op. & Atthe same time the left wing of the 
rth corps was to attack the cliffs of Inker- 
the f man from the east. The XXX Corps 
In @ had to simulate an attack by means 
ny of artillery on the broad front 
he B against the Sapun Heights, then 
he §j suddenly break into the position on 
ed @ the Heights on a small front, with 
ks the concentration of artillery fires 
| on the point of the breakthrough. 
rol At 0100 on the night of 28/29 
as- @ june the first wave of 2 divisions of 
d- § LIV Corps jumped off from the 
m- @ ‘orth shore of the Severnaya Bight. 
m @ Every piece of artillery stood ready 
he @ (0 smother the heights on the south 
s+ f Shore with murderous fire as soon 
ti @ sour assault boats received any fire 
m —# ‘ftom there. However, everything 
1g @ Was quiet. The crossing was success- 
to § ful before the enemy realized the 
danger. The risky jump across the 
arm of the sea had turned out well. 
At first light the left wing of the 
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... against fortified heights on the south shore 



















Corps jumped off against the cliffs 
of Inkerman. As our infantry 
reached the foot of this cliff, the 
earth arose with a terrible detona- 
tion. The face of the cliff, about 30 
meters high, collapsed along a 300 
meter width. In the cliffs, great 
caverns had been blasted out — 
formerly used as champagne cellers, 
but now as ammunition storage. 
There also, thousands of Russian 
wounded and civilian refugees had 
found shelter. Fanatical commissars 
had blown everything up! 

Likewise at first light, XXX Corps 
had started their assault against the 
Sapun Heights positions. Supported 
by the VIII Air Corps they succeeded 
in securing a small jumping-off point 
on the ridge line. It could rapidly 
be expanded by the other divisions 
following. The enemy apparently 
gave up the defense of the strong 
position now outflanked from the 
north and retreated, still fighting, 
into the city or to his next position 
which cut off the Chersones Penin- 
sula from the east. On 1 July, after 
heavy artillery fire on the positions 



























Severnaya Bight — assault boats launch the crucial thrust . . . 


at the outskirts of the city, our 
troops pressed into Sevastopol. The 
enemy army had evacuated during 
the night. However, the battle was 
not yet ended. Obeying the order of 
Stalin, to fight to the last—-perhaps 
also with the hope that at least a 
part of the defending army could 
be evacuated in the countless small 
and deép inlets of the Chersones 
Peninsula by the Red Fleet—the 
Coastal Army fought in innumera- 
ble isolated positions which dotted 
the Chersones Peninsula. At some 
positions they even attempted to 
break through our thin lines to the 
east, probably to gain contact with 
the partisans in the Yaila Moun- 
tains. Finally, the remainder sought 
refuge in great caverns aiong the 
steep banks of the peninsula, wait- 
ing in vain for an evacuation from 
across the sea. When they sur- 
rendered on 4 July, 30,000 prisoners 
alone came out of the remotest 
points of the peninsula. All together 
the count of the prisoners in the 
fortress area was 90,000. The bloody 
losses of the enemy were multi- 
tudinous, compared to ours. 

The Crimean Campaign, one of 
the few campaigns in which an army 
was still able to conduct indepen- 
dent operations, was at an end. The 
Eleventh Army had had to over- 
come serious crises often enough, 
but they always managed to “pull a 
victory out of the fire.” They had 
annihilated 4 enemy armies and 
conquered a fortress, which by con- 
struction and surrounding terrain 
had to be considered as among the 
strongest of bulwarks. The success 
can be attributed completely to the 
bravery and superior efficiency of the 
German soldier and the initiative ot 
the leaders and the men. US@#MC 
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® IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF THE 
GAZETTE LtCol Batterton asked, 
“Why is it that battalion can seldom 
get aerial photographs?” He further 
stated that, “It is unanimously 
agreed that something should be 
done about this problem. Is it pos- 
sible to rig a camera in an OY or a 
helicopter to take aerial photo- 
graphs?” 

It is completely feasible to take 
tactical aerial photographs from ob- 
servation aircraft and non-tactical 
aerial photographs from helicopters. 

I was the Aerial Photographic In- 
terpretation Officer, G2, Ist MarDiv, 
from June 1953 to February 1954. 
Just prior to that time I was assist- 
ant $3, 3d Bn, 7th Marines. During 
the time I was with the 7th Marines 
we couldn't get photographs of the 
Corps Reserve Area, much less the 
lines. 

On transfer to G2, I set out to 
satisfy the need of the battalions. 
After several months of research, 
planning and willing co-operation 
from a great number of persons and 
agencies, a rapid and highly efficient 
system was developed. This system 
became doctrine when published in 
November 1953 as Annex Able to 
Division General Order 102. 

The system established the follow- 
ing sequence of events: 1) Request, 
by either standard form or overlay, 
as shown in figures 1, 2a and 2b. 2) 
Technical processing, by the Div 
API Sec. 3) Taking the pictures by 
the methods illustrated on this page. 
The photographers were the tac- 
tical air observers of the Division 
Air and Air Observers Section, using 
the light aircraft and _ helicopters 
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FOR GROUND FORCES 


By IstLt C. H. Strandberg 


assigned to VMO-6. 4) Photographic 
processing, by the Ist MarDiv Photo- 
graphic and Reproduction Section. 
5) Technical Processing by the API 
Section, G2. 6) Delivery to the re- 
questing unit by the fastest air or 
ground means available. 

We found that a simple ordering 
system was mandatory. The ulti- 
mate user of the photographs has to 
tell the people who are going to take 
the pictures exactly what area is to 
be photographed. They must stipu- 
late the time of day that the pictures 
should be taken, and whether verti- 
cal or oblique pictures are desired. 
If oblique photography is desired, 
they should specify the oblique 
angle desired and the direction in 
which the camera should be pointed. 
They should also specify the scale 
desired. 

The major problem is providing 
photographs having a large enough 
scale. The image of a jeep at a scale 
of 1/4,000 is about as long as the 
thickness of 10 pages of this maga- 
zine. Considering that these pictures 
are going to be studied under poor 
light, or out of doors, the scale 
should be larger than 1/4,000. 

Overlay requests were best. There 
was less chance of taking pictures of 
the wrong area. The principal ad- 
vantage of the standard request form 
was that it lent itself to telephonic 
request use, and since specific ques- 
tions were asked, requests were more 
apt to contain all the information 
needed to give the requesting agency 
exactly what was desired. 

Technical calculations had to be 
made regardless of how liberai the 
specifications. Naturally, technical 
experts who make calculations of a 
certain type every day can make 
these calculations faster than _per- 
sons who make these calculations 
very rarely. The best qualified peo- 
ple were members of the Div API 
Section. 

Calculations consisted primarily 


of determining the number of pho- 
tographs needed and the altitude 
that the plane would have to fly to 
provide the desired scale. 

If oblique photography was re. 
quested, the section determined the 
altitude and flight line that had to 
be flown to provide the coverage. 
This flight line is shown as a broken 
line on figure 2b. 

Another important reason for the 
technical processing at this time by 
a G2 agency was to insure that the 
requests were within the capabilities 
of our equipment. The equipment 
available limited the area we could 
photograph to that covered by @ 
single strip of 12 overlapping photo- 
graphs. Overlap was of the Naval 
standard — 60 per cent. The area 
covered by 12 overlapping photo- 
graphs at a scale of 1/4,000 is just 
over 2 miles long and 400 yards 
wide. 

The TAOs, with the assistance ol 
the pilots of VMO-6, determined the 
time in seconds required to fly the 
photographic flight line. This line 
is shown as the shaft of the arrow 
in figure 2a and as a broken line in 
figure 2b. 

This total time, divided by the 
number of photographs needed t 
fill the request, told the air observer 
the time he had to measure between 
exposures. If the photographs wert 
to be taken with a hand-held cam 
era, the time was measured with 4 
watch. If the camera was electrically 
operated, the time was set on the 
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Appendix 1 to Annex ABLE 





Headquarters 
lst Marine Division (Reinf), FMF 
c/o Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, California 






PHOTOGRAPHIC TACTICAL AIR RECONNAISSANCE REQUEST FORM 










1, Unit: 7. 
9, Request No. . 8. 
3, Priority: 9. 
4, Deadline*: 10. 
_§, TOT Desired 11. 
6. Area Requested: 


Approximate Scale: 

Type Photo Desired: 

Specific Information Desired: 
Number of Copies: 

Point of Delivery: 


ste and time received: 
“Approved by G-2: 


Unit Notified: 


‘Latest time receipt of information will be of value to requesting unit. Request 
will be cancelled at this time if not completed. 








re. Figure 1 — Standard request form 
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Figure 2 — Samples of overlay requests 








intervalometer—the electrical timer 
that trips the shutter. 

Protection of aircraft and person- 
nei 1s vital. Although missions using 
this system were all flown after the 
cessation of hostilities, we concluded 
that under combat conditions, rela- 
tive safety could be insured by firing 
flak suppression fires as the aircraft 
came on station, and then adopting 
a restrictive fire plan for a certain 
distance on each side of the flight 
line while the pictures were being 
taken. A second aircraft could fly 
cover over the plane with the camera 
to direct fire on targets of opportu- 
nity, as required. 

Photographic processing included 
developing the negatives, writing 
the mission number (which had 
been assigned by the API Section) 
on the first negative and numbering 
each succeeding negative in se- 
quence. Black or red china marking 
pencil was used for marking. The 
mission number and the print num- 
bers showed up as white impressions 
on black on the finished prints. In 
most instances, 2 sets of contact 
prints were made. 

Return processing by the API Sec- 
tion seldom took over half an hour 
and saved the requesting unit 5 
hours. Processing consisted of accu- 
rately plotting the position of the 
photographs on an overlay. Photo- 
graphs are worthless unless accurate- 
ly located on the map. The training 
and practice of the API personnel 
saved the requesting unit the effort 
of plotting. At the same time, G2 
was furnished a source of intelli- 
gence information otherwise not 
available. 

For delivery, standard aerial mes- 
sage drop procedure is readily adapt- 
able for use, although aerial delivery 
means was seldom employed. 

Photographs were taken for the 
Ist Marines, the 7th Marines and 
the Kimpo Provisional Regiment 
using these procedures. Results were 
very acceptable, but would have 
been better using a fixed camera. 

The shortest time from receipt of 
request to delivery of photography 
was just over 3 hours. 

I think all FMF units can profit 
by this system. The end product is, 
at least, a partial satisfaction of one 
of the most pressing requirements 
for successful combat operations. 

US @ MC 
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A new method for training 


and scoring pistol shooters 


# Now THAT THE CARBINE is DE- 


funct and the .45 pistol is the T/O 
weapon for officers and certain desig- 
nated enlisted personnel, a new sys- 
tem for training these Marines to 
fire the weapon in combat is a must. 
It is my opinion that the present 
method of teaching Marines to fire 
the .45 pistol quickly and accurately 
is in need of complete revision. 


It should be clear to all interested 
persons that firing line positions of 
individuals shooting the pistol for 
record, and the battlefield positions 
of individuals “shooting the pistol 
for record” are, of dire necessity, 
going to be quite different. It takes 
no great amount of acumen to de- 
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duce that the individual on the bat- 
tlefield is going to be crouching, 
kneeling, or lying flat as he engages 
his target. It would be idiotic to 
assume that he is going to be stand- 
ing in the approved firing line posi- 
tion coolly “squeezing them off,” 
while the enemy closes with burp 
gun, grenade, or bayonet. Why, 
then, do we persist in our imprac- 
tical precepts of pistol training? 

Fundamentally, the .45 is a short 
range weapon—presumably 50 yards 
or less, mostly less. Anything over 
this range and the individual, espe- 
cially an officer, is not doing his job, 
namely, directing his men, or fight- 
ing his crew served weapon and en- 
gaging the enemy with his pistol 
only when forced to protect himself 
at very close quarters. I recall that 
in the past, some leaders tended to 
get into the firefight with their car- 
bines instead of directing the fire of 
their units. 

Now, many Marines armed with 
the .45 have difficulty firing it with 
sufficient accuracy. Reasons? 

1) Inability to hold the pistol 
steady with one hand. 2) Inability 
to line up the sights correctly. 3) In- 
ability to fully control the weapon 
during rapid fire. 4) Tendency to 
jerk the trigger. 5) Tendency to 
buck the weapon. 


shoot 





By Capt P. E. Sanders 












Couple any one of the above with 
battlefield excitement and the odds 
are increased so that many of us 
wouldn’t hit the side of a tank ip 
actual close combat, the exact time 
when rapid and effective fire is 
needed. 

I will not discuss the whys ory 
wherefores of the reasons for ip 
accurate pistol shooting for I am 
sure that persons familiar with the 
.45 are well aware of the trials and | 
tribulations of novice pistol shooters, ” 
However, I believe I have outlined 
below a good solution to problem of 
overcoming these defects in accurate, 
fast shooting: 
















a lon; 
1) The unsteady one-handed grip. 


CorrRECTION: Use a two-handed ‘Spi 
grip, arms extended, elbows positic 
locked, knees bent, body crouched § je rij 
forward. but th 
2) Inability to line up the sights § iq ¢; 


readily. Why 
Correction: Aim the pistol inde 
with body and arms, use inate ff po}, 
ability to aim at, and hit, a close H 4.1 


range target without actually look § jpfei¢ 
ing through the sights. pistol 
3) Inability to fully control the ing pe 
pistol during rapid fire. deck. 

CorrEcTION: Use two-handed § pj 4 
grip method. rines t 
4) Tendency to jerk the trigget. By, 

Correction: Using two-handed Bing a, 


grip, go ahead and jerk the trigger. | pr 
5) Tendency to buck. _ Bdopt 

CorrRECTION: Two-handed grip ing, u 
reduces bucking tendency by 4 Bit the 
very large per cent, and, further, § p,, 


reduces effect of bucking. depict 
So much for the manner of hold- basic | 
ing and firing the pistol. Now for § ons i 
the training necessary to fire the ff body < 
weapon effectively at close quarters 0 kne 
We know that a weapon is only 4 § Magazi 
full value when it is kept in action fj !n the 
The pistol is a weapon. A weapof has m 
is out of action briefly as we reload. "ght t 
How quickly does the reader believe Since | 
he can reload the pistol from his B pistol : 
magazine pouch or carrier—) sec hand 
onds, 7 seconds, 3 seconds or 10 sec Bs o1 
onds? At close quarters, 5 seconds is f{'oadin, 
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along time for a pistol to be out of 
ation. Could the reader reload a 
45 pistol in 5 seconds from a prone 
position? Reloading and re-aiming 
he rifle takes several more seconds, 
but the rifle is a long range weapon 
and time is not quite so important. 
Why should our training not in- 
dude reloading the pistol from the 
belt? 

As I stated previously, on the bat- 
lefield we would probably use the 
pistol from a crouch, from a kneel- 
ing position, or from flat on the 
deck. Therefore, it appears reason- 
able that we should teach our Ma- 
ines to fire the weapon from these 
basic positions, and to fire rapidly 
and accurately. 

I propose that the Marine Corps 
adopt a new system of pistol train- 
ing, using a course like, or similar 
to, the one propounded. (See right.) 

During the firing, the positions 
depicted in the illustrations are the 
basic positions, with possible varia- 
lions in keeping with an individual's 
body conformation. It is necessary 
to kneel on the left knee so that the 
magazine pouch is readily accessible. 
In the prone position the shooter 
has merely to roll slightly to his 
right to uncover his magazine pouch. 
Since present training with the .45 
pistol requires loading with the left 
hand there should be no awkward- 
Néss on the part of individuals re- 
loading from the belt. 
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You may well ask “why such rapid 
fire?” It is my contention that when 


conditions 


necessitate that an in- 


dividual protect himself with his .45 


seem a lifetime and he had better 
be able to shoot fast and straight. 

With a new record course a new 
scoring system is needed. It is gen- 
erally accepted that a .45 slug will 
put a man out of action if it pene- 
trates his head, his neck, or his torso. 
So, the following scoring system is 
offered: 

On the regular silhouette target 
all hits count 5 points except for hits 
which break the edge of the target. 
Such hits count | point. Misses, of 
course, count zero. Total possible 
points—300. Based on present per- 
centages—Expert—255 Sharpshooter 
—240 Marksman—215. 

Here, then, is my solution to what 
I believe to be a better method of 
training Marines for combat. I be- 
lieve that our present method of 
training pistol shooters is inade- 
quate because it does not prepare 
Marines for their true combat role. 
Training which does not prepare a 
man for his combat role is of limited 
value and not in keeping with the 
best interests of the man or the Ma- 





pistol, 20 or 25 seconds is going to rine Corps. US @ MC 
15 YARDS: 
Position No. of rounds Time 
Crouching (from standing) 10 20 sec 
Kneeling (from standing) 10 20 sec 
Prone (from standing) 10 25 sec 
25 YARDS: 
Crouching (from standing) 10 20 sec 
Kneeling (from standing) 10 20 sec 
Prone (from standing) 10 25 sec 
The stated times include reloading with a 5-round magazine from the belt 







































@ SEVERAL YEARS AGO PROMOTION 
examinations as we know them were 
introduced as an integral part of the 
Marine Corps promotion system. 
Although examinations for promo- 
tion within the officer ranks are sus- 
pended for the present, most enlisted 
personnel except those receiving 
meritorious promotions, are required 
to attain a passing score on one or 
more types of written examinations 
before they are eligible for promo- 
tion. In addition, passing a promo- 
tion examination is now one of the 
requirements for appointment to 
warrant officer or limited duty offi- 
cer. 


Because promotion examinations 
have become such an important as- 
pect of the Marine’s prospect for 
advancement, it would seem appro- 
priate that his officers and senior 
noncommissioned officers know what 
he should do to best prepare himself 
for the test and what they can do to 
help him. This article is directed 
toward those objectives. 


First, it is necessary to examine 
how the enlisted promotion exami- 
nation fits into the system. The tests 
are designed to determine whether 
or not a Marine has the necessary 
professional knowledge to operate 
effectively in the next higher rank. 
Passing the test indicates that he 
possesses the required professional 
knowledge and it provides the key 
to his entry into the selection system. 
It must be remembered that success 
in his promotion test is only one 
event, albeit a very important one, 
of a sequence of events leading to a 
Marine’s promotion. After he has 
passed his examination, the system 
is essentially based, as it should be, 
on the principle that final authority 
to promote is the commanding offi- 
cer’s prerogative. No matter how 
high a score he attains on his writ- 
ten test, a Marine must ultimately 
display to his commanding officer’s 
satisfaction the required leadership, 
moral and personal characteristics of 
the next higher grade before he can 
be assured of promotion. Otherwise, 
the commanding officer can refuse 
to promote those personnel he him- 
self is eligible to promote and can 
withhold appointments to technical 
or master sergeant by justifying his 
reasons to the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. The commanding 
officer also controls promotions in 
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Success in promotion examinations is a by-product 


of preparation. Commanders and senior NCOs should 


know how they can best assist their men to . , , 








prepare for 





OMOTION 





By Capt R. M. Erbland 


Illustrations furnished by T&E Unit, MCS 


that he is responsible for service rec- 
ord book markings which help de- 
termine composite scores. These in 
turn are used to determine when a 
Marine, otherwise qualified, will be 
promoted in the lower noncommis- 
sioned ranks. The commanding ofh- 
cer marks the staff noncommissioned 
officer fitness reports and these mark- 
ings are used by noncommissioned 
officer promotion boards which meet 
at Headquarters Marine Corps to 
determine the best Marines eligible 
for promotion to technical and mas- 
ter sergeant. So, although it is not 


the only aspect of the enlisted pro 
motion system, the passing of a writ 
ten examination is the first step on 
the road to advancement. 

In order that everyone know the 
situation, it will be helpful to cover 
the agency that prepares the examr 
nations, explain how they are pie 
pared, why they are considered valid 
tests and, also, to clear up some of 
the misconceptions that Marines 
may have about their testing pr 
gram. 

As all Marines should know, but 
many do not, promotion tests are 
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prepared by the Testing and Educa- 
ional Unit, which is located at the 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico. 
This organization operates under 
the technical and management con- 
ol of the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps. It is located at Marine 
Corps Schools mainly for the value 
of maintaining close liaison with the 
chools and various sources of up-to- 
date professional information which 
are at Quantico. 

The Testing and Educational 
Unit is divided into 8 test-writing 
sections representing the most dense- 
ly populated occupational fields in 
the Marine Corps. Each section is 
headed by an officer who is assisted 
by one or more master sergeants, all 
of whom are eminently qualified in 
their military occupational special- 
ties. 

When these personnel first report 
for duty at the Unit, they are given 
an extensive indoctrination in test 
construction and commence writing 
tests only after they have satisfac- 
torily shown that they have learned 
how. In addition, there is an admin- 
istrative staff under the sergeant 
major to handle test reproduction. 
mailing and scoring as well as a co- 
ordination and review section to 
check each test when completed. The 
Unit is headed by an officer-in-charge 
who gives final approval on any test 
that is sent to the field. 


As pointed out previously, only 
the major military occupational 
fields are represented at the Unit by 
personnel assigned there on a per- 
manent duty status. To prepare tests 
covering MOSs not represented by 
permanent personnel, well qualified 
specialists are ordered to the Unit 
on temporary duty by Headquarters 
Marine Corps on the basis of their 
records. They are given a short 
course in test construction on arrival 
and work under the close supervi- 
ion of one of the permanent per- 
sonnel. Finally there are the “out- 
‘ide reviewers,” also exceptionally 
well qualified Marines, ordered to 
the Unit for temporary duty to re- 
view a completed test. So much for 
the personnel who write and process 
the tests. 

Next, let’s examine how tests are 
prepared. The basis for each tech- 
nical test is an outline which covers 
the MOS Manual job description 
lor the MOS being tested. In the 
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case of the general military subjects 
tests, the outline is based on the 
subjects and references in the Ma- 
rine Corps General Orders covering 
training for enlisted men and wom- 
en. Each task within a job descrip- 
tion is covered in a technical test, 
as is each subject in the training 
orders in the case of the general 
military subjects test. The number 
of items covering each task or sub- 
ject is based on its importance rela- 
tive to the overall job. The outline 
is prepared by the examiner respon- 
sible for the test. It is then checked 
for completeness and content by the 
co-ordination and review officer and 
the officer-in-charge. After the out- 
line is approved the actual test writ- 
ing begins. 

Each item (question) in the test 
must be prepared according to 
standard achievement test construc- 
tion procedures. The item consists 
of a lead, which sets up the problem, 
and 4 possible answers. The lead 
must represent a complete thought 
and the distractors (alternative an- 
swers) must be logical. There can 
be no flaws in grammar. Perhaps 
most important, there must be only 
one definitely best answer. For ex- 
ample, compare these two items: 
The most effective weapon used by 
the rifle company is the 
A) MI rifle 
B) LMG 
C) BAR 
D) 60mm mortar 
Which weapon is organic to the 
weapons company of an infantry 





battalion? 

A) 75mm recoilless rifle 

B) 4.2” mortar 

C) 60mm mortar 

D) 81mm mortar 

There is no unequivocally correct 
answer to the first question. It de- 
pends on the target or situation. 
The second question, however, can 
be answered correctly only by choos- 
ing “D.” 

A certain number of questions are 
“picture items,” that is, they contain 
a picture or diagram. This is done 
partly to add interest to the test 
and also because some subjects are 
best tested by use of an illustration. 
Authoritative information is used 
for all items and each must be 
backed up by a standard reference. 
When the examination is completed 
to the satisfaction of the examiner 
and his section chief, it is submitted 
to the co-ordination and review offi- 
cer for his approval. He recom- 
mends changes as necessary and the 
test is returned to the examiner. 

From the drafting of the outline 
to the time the test appears in its 
final rough form, it has been ap- 
proached continuously with these 
points in mind: 

1) Is each item practical? Does it 
really ask something that a Marine 
must know in order to perform his 
job well? For instance, such a ques- 
tion as, “How long is the operating 
rod spring on an M1 rifle?” is not a 
very valuable yardstick to measure 
whether a private first class can per- 
form well as a corporal. It merely 
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tests his memory. However, consider 
this item: 

At a range of 200 yards, adding 2 
clicks on the elevating knob of the 
MI rifle will raise the strike of the 
bullet 

A) 2 inches 

B) 4 inches 

C) 8 inches 

D) 10 inches 

If the private first class knows that 
“B” is the correct answer, then he as 
a corporal can teach something prac- 
tical to men in his fire team. 

2) Is the test realistic? Does it 
reflect the way things are actually 
done by Marines in the field, or do 
the items sound as if they were lifted 
from a text book? 

3) Is the test comprehensive? Does 
it cover all the aspects of the job for 
the rank tested and, is the number 
of items related to each task 
weighted to conform to the impor- 
tance of that task? 

As a final check to determine 
whether the test meets these require- 
ments, the outside reviewer is or- 
dered to the Unit to evaluate it from 
the field standpoint. He takes the 
examination and then comments on 
its difficulty and validity (Is the test 
written so that the best qualified 
men will get the best grades?). If he 
has criticisms and they are well 
founded, changes are made. Now 
the examination is ready for the 
typist, artist (picture items), proof- 
reading and reproduction. After 
that it goes on the “shelf” until 
requisitioned by the field. 

To this point, I have endeavored 
to show what goes into making the 
promotion tests do their job. That 
is, determining which men are best 
qualified for promotion. Next I'll 
explain how the constructors deter- 
mine whether the tests are doing 
their job or not. After writing test 
items for a certain length of time 
the people at the Unit can pretty 
well feel whether an item is good or 
not. But they don’t just trust their 
intuition in this matter. Each item, 

after it has been used on a promo- 
tion test, starts to pick up a history. 
It has been typed previously on a 
card which contains spaces on the 
back for the statistical analysis of the 
item. After it has been used on a 
test it is possible to determine the 
percentage of examinees who knew 
the correct answer and from this it 
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can be determined how difficult the 
item was. Also the discrimination 
value of the item (which men know 
most about their job) can be worked 
out statistically by a formula which 
compares the number of the high 
scorers on the test getting the item 
correct with the number of low 
scorers who answered the item cor- 
rectly. If an item is at the proper 
level of difficulty and if a greater 
number of high scorers than low 
scorers chose the correct answer, 
then it has done its job. The above 
data are recorded on the item card 
and it is filed for use at a much 
later testing period. The Unit has 
hundreds of thousands of such items 
on file and every test has a certain 
percentage of “known to be good 
items” which, after some alteration, 
are usable again. 

Now with the information of how 
the tests are prepared in mind, what 
should a man do to improve his 
chances of passing a technical pro- 
motion test? The surest way is to 
learn his job — all parts of it. Then 
he can’t help but attain a good, high 
score. But suppose he isn’t sure of 
all the requirements of his job? He 
should first get out the Marine 
Corps MOS Manual, look up his 
MOS job description and check the 
requirements for the rank to which 
he is to be promoted. Then he 
should go right down the line and 
ask himself if he honestly knows 
what each task means and if he can 
do it. The higher the rank he is 
being examined for, the more the 
supervisory requirements will be 


stressed. He should determine which 
tasks of the job description are the 
most important, which ones he does 
most often. Those are the areas that 
are going to be covered most exten- 
sively in the examination. If these 
are areas in which he thinks he is 
deficient, he will be wise to get out 
the FMs and TMs that cover that 
part of the job and study the sec- 
tions that apply. 

A word of caution here. It isn't 
economical to try to memorize an 
entire manual. Study those parts 
that correspond to the important 
aspects of your job. A good way to 
determine what is most important is 
to get advice from someone more 
experienced in the MOS. He should 
ask the organizational education 
officer whether there are Marine 
Corps Institute or Marine Corps Ex- 
tension School courses available thiat 
teach his MOS or parts of his MOS. 
At present the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute and the Extension School have 
many excellent courses which are 
tailored to help a Marine to know 
his job. More are being offered each 
month. 

In the case of preparing for the 
general military subjects tests, one’s 
first step should be to go to his or 
ganization’s files and get a copy o 
the appropriate Marine Corps Gen- 
eral Order on individual training. 
In that order will be found the get- 
eral subjects which are covered in 
the general military subjects tests. 
Can the Marine honestly say he 
knows these subjects? If not, the 
references are listed in the ordet 
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and they should be available at his 
yt training library. The Guide- 
jook for Marines, as mentioned in 
the training orders, is an excellent 
urce of information. Here again 
the Extension School has a wealth 
of courses which are tailored espe- 
(ally to teaching Marines the basic 
general subjects. 

In passing, a word of caution on 
yhat not to do to obtain a high grade 
ma promotion test. An examinee 
shouldn’t try to cram everything into 
his head during the last day or two 
iefore the test, nor should he go 
into the examination room hoping 
1 be lucky enough to pick the cor- 
rect answers. It’s too late then. Sta- 
tistically, am examinee can get a 
certain number of answers correct 
by guessing, but that won't give a 
high enough score to pass. A further 
yord of caution — a man can’t beat 
the scoring machines by hoping to 
better his chances of passing by 
narking more than one answer for 
ach question. Each and every an- 
wer sheet is scanned by the Unit 
personnel before being machine- 
sored and such attempts are always 
detected, resulting in disqualifica- 
tion for that testing period. 

Commanders and leaders have 
many ways at their disposal to help 
their personnel score well on the 
promotion examinations. One of 
the best ways is to organize group 
study and discussion periods based 
on Marine Corps Institute and Ex- 
tension School courses. Provide for 
ystematic on-the-job and after-hours 
instruction in the subjects that men 
should know to do their jobs. If 
this is co-ordinated with a well-run 
unit training program, there is every 
teason to assume that the individual 
is going to know the technical re- 
quirements of his MOS as well as his 
general subjects. Leaders should 
make sure that manuals and publi- 
ations in the unit training library 
are available to all the troops and 
lot just personnel connected with 
the training program. Explain to 
jour men that the tests cover their 
job as they are expected to perform 
i. Each Marine should be made to 
understand that every care and ef- 
lort is taken to make his test as fair 
and valid as is humanly possible. 

Everything in the tests-is there 
because it is something that experts 
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in his MOS feel he should know. 
There are no “trick” questions. If 
any of the questions seem to require 
obscure knowledge to be answered 
properly, it is probable that he just 
doesn’t know his job well. Tell him 
that the promotion test is one of the 
instruments that is used to select the 
best men for promotion; therefore 
the man who knows his job very 
well helps himself in 3 ways: 1) His 
commanding officer knows he is a 
good man and will recommend and 
desire his promotion. 2) His record 
will be better, which will help raise 
his composite score or, in the case of 
staff noncommissioned officers, in- 
sure high fitness reports for consid- 
eration by the promotion board at 
Headquarters Marine Corps. 3) He 
will obtain a score on the test sheet 
which is sufficiently high to enable 
him to pass the test. It cannot be 
overemphasized how important the 
high score is because, with competi- 
tion for promotion becoming in- 
creasingly keen, a mediocre score 
will not be a “passing” score. 
Finally, there are those persons 
who, even when well instructed, do 
poorly on an examination because 
of their psychological approach to a 





test. It overawes them. They experi- 
ence a mental block. In order to 
help such persons to overcome their 
fears, a commander can condition 
them by administering tests similar 
to the promotion examinations 
when establishing the service record 
book markings for training profi- 
ciency. As a means of doing this, the 
Marine Corps Institute offers a short 
course in test construction which 
teaches the standard achievement 
test construction procedures. Per- 
sonnel involved in administering a 
unit training program should be 
urged to take this course so that 
locally prepared examinations will 
parallel the promotion tests. 

If a Marine prepares for testing 
in the manner I have suggested with 
the knowledge that the test covers 
his duties as he is expected to know 
and perform them, success in the 
promotion examinations is a_by- 
product. The most important thing 
accomplished is that he: has learned 
more about his job and thereby in- 
creased his own ability; becomes an 
asset to his organization and ulti- 
mately is doing his part to maintain 
the high level of efficiency of the 
Marine Corps. US g@ MC 
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DEAD RECKONING 


#® ‘TTULant—I read with great in- 
terest in the March issue the very excel- 
lent article entitled NGF Support in the 
Solomons by Col Henderson. It brought 
back a flood of memories as I was mixed 
up in that affair for 6 months. Colonel 
Henderson points out how ill-prepared 
we were to tackle the job which con- 
fronted us and I would like to add a few 
comments. 

You will remember that at the time 
the Ist Mar Div made the landing on 
Guadalcanal it was shy one of its RLTs 
and the 2d RLT, with the 3d Bn, 10th 
Marines attached, was assigned to the 
Ist Mar Div to make up the shortage. 
I commanded 3/10 at the time. The 2d 
RLT rendezvoused with the Division at 
sea and never had an opportunity to 
run through a full scale rehearsal with 
them. We did, however, have a bob-tailed 
rehearsal in the Fiji Islands a few days 
before the actual landing. This con- 
sisted ‘essentially of a ship-to-shore drill. 
While we were there, RLT2 was ordered 
to send an artillery officer to one of the 
heavy cruisers of our escort (I believe 
it was the Vincennes) to hold school for 
the gunnery officers of the gunfire sup- 
port ships on how to attack shore 
targets. I was the only officer qualified 
and available and was so assigned. The 
Naval gunnery officers and their as- 
sistants were most attentive and co- 
operative, but it was obvious that few, 
if any of them, had been previously ex- 
posed to naval gunfire doctrines as then 
developed. The instructor was extreme- 
ly fortunate inasmuch as he had only 
2 years before completed a tour of duty 
at the Marine Corps Schools as instruc- 
tor in field artillery and naval gunfire 
techniques. Furthermore, he had had 
the good fortune to have been an in- 
structor in a Navy secondary battery 
gunnery school afloat on sea duty the 
previous year. I like to think we ac- 
complished a great deal that afternoon. 
Following this conference, we went 
aboard Adm Norman Scott’s flagship, the 
San Juan, along with officers who would 
be spotters on the various other ships, 
and we actually practiced attacking 
targets on a small uninhabited island. 
The instructor assigned the targets and 
critiqued each problem as is normally 
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done in the training of field artillery 
officers. As far as I know, this was the 
only NGF training that these officers had 
prior to the assault against Guadalcanal 
and Tulagi less than a week later. 
Naval gunfire plans for the landings 
both on Guadalcanal and in the Tulagi 
areas were apparently prepared by the 
11th Marines headquarters. I know that 
they were very simple and consisted 
mainly of beach bombardment. The 
landing on Guadalcanal was, of course, 
practically unopposed so that the naval 
gunfire task there was a very simple one. 
However, a very bitter fight developed 
when the Marines attacked Tulagi, 
Gavutu and Tanambogo about 20 miles 
to the north. The enemy holed-up in 
hillside caves and resisted to the death. 


In the case of Gavutu and Tanambogo 
a destroyer closed in to extremely short 
range and blasted both of these little 
islands to rubble. If, as Col Henderson 
reports, COMSOPAC was concerned about 
ships lying to and firing on targets at 
short range, that headquarters would 
have been most distressed at the savage 
manner in which this gallant destroyer 
closed with and demolished its targets. 


Colonel Henderson reports the oc- 
casion on which a destroyer ranging 
along the coast at Guadalcanal caught 
a column of Japanese soldiers in close 
formation and opened fire on them by 
surprise. This, too, I remember well as 
I was the officer from the 10th Marines 
involved. It may be of interest to know 
that this force of 4 destroyers was com- 
manded by “Commodore” (Captain) 
Briscoe, now VAdm Robert P. Briscoe, 
USN. His Operations Officer was, I be- 
lieve, the movie actor, Robert Mont- 
gomery. Actually this column of Japa- 
nese soldiers was first spotted by the 


sharp eyes of a sailor who was a casual 
observer at the time leaning on the life 
lines. And he reported them cas 

as he thought they were US Marines, | 
got in the act at that point, with mug 
less calm than the Bluejacket displayed, 


From the viewpoint of personal satis. 
faction, that was the best day’s shooting 
that I experienced either as an artillery. 
man or as a naval gunfire spotter, 4 
little earlier in the day we had a grea 
deal of luck in attacking a target which 
could not be seen from the sea. Actual. 
ly, this target could not be seen easily 
from any place occupied by friendly 
troops. G2, by photo interpretation, had 
picked up a suspected center of Japa. 
nese activity hidden by the dense under. 
growth well inland. Just prior to em. 
barking, I had been handed a vertical 
photo with this area circled in grease 
pencil with the remark that if we could 
by any chance see it we should take it 
under fire. The target was in fact several 
hundred yards inland but the photo 
graph showed a part of the nearby coast. 
line with a small peninsula which could 
be identified on an ancient British Ad- 
miralty navigation chart. The photo 
graph also showed a patch of the Lever 
Brothers coconut trees in orderly pat. 
tern. Since we knew the standard spac 
ing of the trees, we were able to de. 
termine a scale for the photo and hence 
restitute the target to the hydrographic 
chart which showed little or no detail 
inland. The situation is shown in the 
accompanying sketch. The target was 
plotted at Y. The nearby point of land 
is shown at X. Having determined the 
position of Y with respect to X, it was 
a simple matter to determine the azimuth 
of the line XY. In attacking this target 
the destroyer steamed along slowly 
parallel to the coast from A to B. While 
doing so it ranged on the point X. When 
the ship was on the line XY extended, 
it increased the range by the distanc 
XY and fired 2 salvos. This was te 
warded by huge clouds of yellow smoke 
boiling up above the jungle. Since this 
yellow smoke was typical of picric acid 
explosives commonly used by the Japa 
nese, we concluded that we had hit an 
ammunition dump. Artillerymen will 
recognize this as the common old trans 
fer of fire, but it may have been the 
first time the technique was applied to 
naval gunfire. 


I have described the method of attack 
ing this particular target because it 
points up the serious handicap under 
which all gunnery officers labored, both 
ashore and afloat, from the lack of ade 
quate maps. The map furnished the 
troops for the initial landing on Guadal 
canal was actually a crude tracing of ail 
photos hastily assembled and _ virtually 
uncontrolled. The map, (if it may be 
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dignified by that name) was reproduced 
on a mimeograph machine and the 
yrious sectors were pasted together 
with ofice paste. Needless to say it was 
yorthless for gunnery purposes. 

When we finally left Guadalcanal in 
february of ’43, we still didn’t have a 
frecontrol map and much ingenuity 
had been displayed in offsetting this dis- 
vantage. For example there was the 
night we laid our gun parallel by sight- 
ing on the evening star—but that, as 
kipling would say, is another story. 

Col. M. L. Curry 


RE-DISC HASLAM 


@ Quantico, Va.—I have read with 
interest Capt Witkowski’s article Haslam 
Rebutted and I would like to point 
out several inconsistencies made by the 
qthor which make his so called “re- 
buttal” a misnomer. 


First, I believe I can accurately sum- 
marize the gist of the Captain’s article 
by saving he is of the opinion our pres- 
ent shooting positions, practices and the 
entire marksmanship program in ex- 
tence are adequate and should not 
be changed or eliminated. Now, under- 
sanding the position of the author | 
an go ahead and point out his first in- 
consistency. He states and I quote, “*... I 
wholeheartedly agree with Capt Haslam 
for the need of a more realistic com- 
bat training course on rifle marksman- 
hip.” Then, for some unknown reason, 
he traverses 180 degrees and makes this 
conflicting statement in the last para- 
graph of his article, “I doubt that the 
wlution to the problem . . . is doing 
qway with or changing our present 
marksmanship program. It seems to 
be quite adequate as set forth in the 
Marine Corps Manual.” On the one 
hand the author states we need a more 
realistic training course and, almost in 
the same breath, he states that our pres- 
tit training is quite adequate. It is 
tremely difficult to surrebut some- 
thing that is both with and against me, 
but I will do my very best. 


Second, the author states the solution 
to the problem is not doing away with 
ot changing our present marksmanship 
program. The Captain makes mention 
fa problem. There is no problem. All 
we have to do is wait until a new com- 
bat training course comes our way and 
ft it into the second phase of rifle 
tarksmanship as mentioned by the 
Captain. Also, I do not have the 
lightest idea how the author can enter- 
lin the notion that I advocated the 
dimination of our present marksman- 
hip program. I certainly did not say 
that in my paper nor did I imply it. 
ASa matter of fact I expressly stated 
that we should retain our present known 
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distance firing course for the training 
of recruits and competitive shooting. 


Third, the Captain points out the 4 
phases of rifle marksmanship whereas I 
only pointed out one. I would like to 
call attention to the second phase of 
the 4 phases listed by the Captain; 
namely, “Individual field course firing 
or individual instruction in fire and 
movement against obscure and moving 
targets at varying distances. . .” Now, 
how does the author expect to fulfill the 
provisions of the 4 phases he mentions 
unless he accepts the new course being 
developed? The new combat marks- 
manship training course which I men- 
tioned is the item to permit the carry- 
ing out of the program mentioned. We 
do not have the optimum course yet, 
but we are striving to obtain one that 
will fulfill not only the second phase but 
the third and fourth also. 


Fourth, the statement was made, not- 
withstanding the position taken by the 
author, that the use of the rifle sling is 
inadequate. He takes great pains to 
point out that qualification scores would 
be increased if the sling were discarded. 
He goes even farther by saying the sling 
could probably be removed for rapid 
fire but the scores would suffer “. . . but 
not even then to the extent that people 
might imagine.” Such statements as 
these lead one to believe that even the 
author, down deep in his own heart, 
believes that some of the very things I 
take issue with in my paper have no part 
in our present training program. 

Fifth, except for the mentioning of not 
using the sling, the author is unusually 
silent in respect to the use of shooting 
glasses, shooting jackets, carbide lamps 
to blacken sights, shooting gloves and 
other devices and procedures. I natural- 
ly assume from his silence that he ap- 
proves of such devices and therefore 
believes that they enhance the chances 
of obtaining first-round hits in combat. 

Sixth, I believe the Captain missed 
the point of my article or, perhaps, I 
did not sharpen it enough. However, 
the gist of my paper was— that I was 
(and I still am) against carrying over the 
absurd shooting positions and practices 
we presently teach into any new combat 
training course. Also I was, and still 
am, for equipping the Marine rifleman 
with true combat apparel while he 
traverses the new course. If the Captain 
were to thoroughly check the article 
which he purports to rebut (?) he will 
see that in discussing the offhand posi- 
tion I stated, “Naturally it is used in a 
modified form; . . . and many others.” 
I do not deny that the offhand position 
was used in past battles but not the way 
it is presently taught and the way we 
know it to be. The films the author 
mentions show Marines firing their 


weapons offhand from a crouch and 
sometimes at a slow trot but nowhere 
can the films show me a Marine or sol- 
dier, positioned in the open terrain, 
utilizing the offhand position as we are 
taught it today. To hold otherwise 
would violate the very principles we are 
taught in respect to utilization of cover, 
concealment and, most important, the 
inherent principle of self preservation. 


Seventh, the Captain while discussing 
the importance of the sitting and kneel- 
ing positions asks this question, “The 
prone position is by far the best posi- 
tion to use .. . but have you ever tried 
shooting from the prone position in 3 
feet of water, tall grass, wheat field, corn 
field, etc?” Before answering that ques- 
tion I would like to point out that firing 
from the prone position in 3 feet of 
water is no more absurd than proposing 
the utilization of the sitting and kneel- 
ing positions for the same depth. If the 
author, however, had read my article 
carefully he would have found this state- 
ment, “A Marine will move forward at a 
crouch . . . and like in combat he will 
fire from a position which lends itself 
to the terrain and affords the marksman 
a maximum amount of protection.” 


Finally the author is entitled to his 
opinion that our present marksmanship 
training program is adequate. As for 
me, until the necessary devices are avail- 
able, I entertain the notion that it is 
adequate for competitive shooting only 
and leaves much to be desired. 

Capt C. B. Haslam 


REMOTE IMPOSSIBILITIES 


@ Camp PENDLETON, CA.ir.— When 
articles such as Communications Curse 
Cured (Feb 56) try to inform the readers 
of the Gazette of the communications 
problems, I believe it necessary to make 
a comment in hope that there will not 
be too many ill-advised persons. 

As for Communication Curse Cured, it 
states the present system of remoting is 
a troublesome, inefficient, undependable, 
time-consuming wallow of frequent 
failure and constant maintenance. I am 
sure there were several instances where 
remoting systems were used by the 11th 
Marines in Korea. 

The system of retransmission as a re- 
placement for wire remotes is completely 
impossible, unreasonable and impractica- 
ble for several reasons. Even though the 
retransmitting station can move about 
continuously while operating, the capa- 
bilities of the unit become nil for re- 
transmission purposes. The author ad- 
mitted as much when he stated that the 
equipment operates on a squelch relay 
system. The constant tuning of squelch 
controls is necessary even when station- 
ary if the other stations involved are 
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moving. Think of the busy operator at 
the retransmission point if his station is 
moving, thus causing incoming signals 
to waver and fade. 


In the Korean example, the idea 
might be feasible, but the ranges in- 
volved make me accept it with a grain 
of salt and make the statement that it 
isn’t safe and sure enough for a CO to 
accept as good sound communications. 

The drawings show operating ranges 
as 3 to 5 miles on the close side and 
10 to 15 miles for the distant stations, 
but the operation range of the set #2 
is approximately 1 mile with a rated 
output of 14 watt; therefore, the maxi- 
mum range (and even that isn’t de- 
pendable) would be 1 mile for remot- 
ing possibilities. The PRC-10 will send 
a signal $ to 5 miles so, in one-way op- 
eration, the drawings are correct but it 
would make a very poor completed 
circuit. A regimental tactical net would 
be worthless if communication were in 
only one direction. In fact any net 
would be except for Foxtrot-type trans- 
missions. 

The fact that subordinate units could 
not hear each other would also cause 
a great deal of confusion on a tactical 
net when traffic flow is almost con- 
tinuous. 

To sum up, I would say that the 2- 
mile remoting possibilities of the AN/ 
GRA-6 remote is much better than the 
I-mile capability of the retransmission 
unit. Army-type sets such as the VRQ 
and VRC series which use two #1 sets 
in each would be the answer. 

As to the over-taxing of wire person- 
nel and wire equipment: the new family 
of radio equipment was designed with 
the express purpose of having command 
communications with the front-line sol- 
dier through the use of the SB-22 
switchboards. The possibilities of re- 
moting several radio circuits to a switch- 
board and using GRA-6 distant remotes 
as telephones, gives the staff sections ac- 
cess to each and every circuit simply by 
calling the switchboard operator and ask- 
ing for the circuit he desires. Again the 
subject of distance comes up, but how 
many COs want equipment more than 
2 miles from the Command Post? This 
means more security problems for them. 

The new equipment now being evalu- 
ated by the Marine Corps would be the 
cure to the curse. Information on the 
new equipment now being evaluated 
can be obtained from the Marine Corps 
Extension School, Quantico, Virginia, 
by enrolling in the Communications Of- 
ficer Extension Course C-2-1 (Field 
Radio Communications). Also complete 
details on capabilities and limitations 
on equipment presently being used can 
be found in this course. 


TSgt L. R. Wickman 
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DUPLICATE DUPLICATES 


#@ Camp Lejeune, NC — This disser- 
tation has not been prepared to discredit 
the efforts of office management in the 
Marine Corps, but rather to disclose a 
unique situation existing in the prepara- 
tion and distribution of routine orders, 
combat orders and regulations that 
should be evaluated. 

Let’s start with paragraph 143 of the 
Manual for Courts Martial, 1951. In 
essence, it says that a duplicate original 
is equally admissible as a pen-and-ink 
signed original as evidence in a Courts 
Martial. A copy of an original, includ- 
ing relevant signatures, made by photo- 
graphic or other duplicating process is 
considered a duplicate original. 


A cursory inspection of Chap 22, Ma- 
rine Corps Manual, and Chap 8 of the 
Staff Manual indicates that routine or- 
ders, regulations or combat orders have 
at least one thing in common — the 
ending. The signature section, distribu- 
tion formula, and the authentication 
section constitute this ending. The 
preparation of these sections is identical, 
but two or three “weasel words” found 
in each instruction permit exceptions 
which have become commonplace rath- 
er than exceptions. 


The commander, his executive officer, 
or chief of staff normally signs all or- 
ders; however, if duplicating copies of 
an order prior to obtaining a signature 
is convenient, then the copies must be 
authenticated. Here the old expression 
fits to a “T’’ — “Give ‘em an inch and 
they'll take a mile.” For the conven- 
ience of the “signers” everything is 
authenticated. At what cost? 

Let’s examine an order drafted by a 
staff section for a training exercise. A 
rough draft or the completed draft, 
prepared on mimeograph stencils with 
the authentication section completed 
and signed, is presented to the com- 
mander for approval. To keep the 
commander from signing his name 
twice, once on a stencil and again on a 
copy to be filed as an original or for 
some other nebulous reason, the adju- 
tant has authenticated the duplicating 
medium. 

The authentication section requires 
a total of 7 lines of typing which is 
duplicated on an additional sheet of 
paper, if necessary. For example, an 
examination of the 100 Camp General 
Orders and Camp Memoranda promul- 
gated at a large Marine Corps base, in 
one year found 15 documents which fell 
in this category. The camp’s distribu- 
tion formula averages about 800 copies. 
Simple arithmetic indicates that 12,000 
sheets or 24 reams of paper were dis- 
tributed in that year bearing nothing 
but an authentication section. There 





are other documents in the saine cate 
gory at other echelons of comman 
Company-level orders are even handle 
the same way. 

Another ambiguous situation exists jp) 
the duplicating room. Not only ig 
necessary to remove the commander; 
signature from one copy if he elected ta 
sign the duplicating medium, but th 
authentication section must be remove; 
from an authenticated copy as well 
This copy the commander will sign late 
for the original file. True, the cart j 
before the horse, but this is “conyep. 
ient!” Worthy of note is that the re 
mova of portions of a document is an 
additional chore for the duplicato 
operator which results in an additional 
waste of paper in accomplishment. 

Both the Marine Corps Manual and 
the Staff Manual indicate that the au. 
thentication section is not a require 
ment if the signature of one of the 3 
top executives is reproduced on the 
copies. Furthermore, in the absence o 
the 3 top executives, the adjutant ha 
authority to sign the signature section. 
Then why authenticate the copies? 

Here are a few “reasons” given: i) Mr. 1 

1. “Why not authenticate them? It's 
permissible!” 

2. “Duplicate originals are not ac 
cepted for file as originals. If a com- 
mander signs a duplicating medium thus dair, le 
permitting his signature to be repro. 
duced on the copies, he still must sign 
the same order again. His duplicated 
signature must be removed from one of 
the copies so that a pen-and-ink signa 
ture may be applied. This copy will be 
filed as an original.” 

$8. “Many commanders expect the av- 
thentication section to be completed 
and signed when they receive a docu: 
ment for approval.” (Why?) “It's a 
general practice—an accepted excep 
tion.” 

We assume the facts established in the 
UCM] are bona fide. Is it not safe to 
say, therefore, that an original file may 
consist of both duplicate originals and 
pen-and-ink originals? 

We've had this situation with us long 
enough. Let’s change our instruction, 
spelling out a simple procedure that 
will do away with the familiar plaintive 
cries for the “Original.” 

Capt R. W. Crook 


NIGHT-IN-MESS 


@ 97H Marines, Reinr — Read with 
much interest Col Williams’ article 0 
Mess Night. At one time I believe Gd 
Williams commanded the 3d Marine ‘n° 
From word of mouth from that fine out telicop te 
fit and through the nimble memory 4 fandin 
LtCol Frank Gunner, a one-time Mg" seize | 
Marine stalwart, we of the 9th Mariné a terr: 
developed what we call a Night-in-Mes.§° enab 
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Being in Okinawa and in the FMF, 
ye find our Night-in-Mess differs slight- 


dled y from that generally outlined by Col 

Wiliams. Briefly, ours is as follows: 
sts ings) Uniform: Greens or Khaki with 
is jgblouse (Navy Blues or Khaki). b) Cock- 


yils in party area of Rykus COM 1800. 
; Officers Call on bugle 1900. d) Co 
e officers march in to dining room 
yithout music in column of twos. Take 
laces and remain standing. e) Field 
gicers march in to dining room to a 
jum beat in column of twos. Take 
laces and remain standing. f) CO and 
Mistinguished guest, if any (guests be- 
jw colonel march in with respective 
rank group) march in to Drum & Bugle 
Corps playing the 9th Marines March- 
ing Song. (This song is known to a 
and™small segment of the public as “The 
Yellow Rose of Texas.”) Stand at places. 














der’ 
ed to 


rt i 


> al: 
uirefgs) Chaplain offers a short grace. h) 
he §Mseats and eat dinner. Tables are ar- 


thel™rnged as a letter U or E on its side 
¢ ofm™depending on the number of officers 
- has present (field work cuts it down). j) End 
tion. of meal the Mess Pres (Regimental Exec) 
alls, Mr. Vice, the Commander-in-Chief. 
\) Mr. Vice, the junior 2dLt, stands and 
fers the toast, Gentlemen, I propose a 
loast to 1) Same procedure 
through all toasts, not forgetting visitors. 
n) Final toast: CO places right foot on 
dair, left foot on table and proposes a 
wast to the 9th Marines. All hands 
drink the toast with left foot on table. 
1) Dinner is completed when CO and 
guests depart for party room. 

Details are same in regards to smok- 
ing and wine decanters. It makes a fine 
wening with all the officers of an or- 
Menization sitting down together for a 
formal dinner. We look forward to it, 
‘Bpaticularly since we spend so very 
much of our time in the field (mostly 
mud here on Okinawa) and little oppor- 
unity to get together as one unit. 

Many thanks to Col Williams for 
starting the call here in the 3d MarDiv. 
We are keeping it as a permanent part 
of the Regiment’s customs. 

Col H. B. Benge 


PROVISIONAL PLATOONS 


# T&T Rect, MCS, Quantico, Va.— 
At a recent presentation at Marine 
Corps Schools, a situation arose in 
which the need for an “extra” platoon 
vas found in the operation plan of the 
tattalion commander. It is assumed that 
this need was verified and approved by 
the next higher echelon. 

‘Briefly this was the situation: a Ma- 
e.m'ne infantry battalion was to make a 
tM 'clicopter assault, as part of a larger 
off™4ndiny force, to destroy the enemy, and 
M8" seize and defend strategically impor- 
ent terrain located in its zone of action. 
5.0 enable one rifle company to accom- 
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plish its mission it was determined that 
it would have to be reinforced with a 
fourth rifle platoon. The landing plan 
and scheme of maneuver called for ali 
units of the parent regiment to be in 
the assault, in other words, “nothing 
back.” In this particular instance, to 
meet the requirement for this additional 
platoon, it was decided to form a provi- 
sional rifle platoon from the elements 
of the H&S Co of the battalion involved. 
This line of thought is apparently be- 
coming prevalent. It establishes a dan- 
gerous precedent, especially when it ap- 
pears in the planning stage of an opera- 
tion. In this, or any similar instance, it 
is inherently dangerous, an unsound use 
of manpower and is opposed to the 
tradition of teamwork within the Ma- 
rine Corps to form units as these for 
offensive action. 


Now, provisional platoons are fine 
things to have in any battalion. They 
provide the needed implementation to 
any SOP for the close-in defense of the 
unit’s CP. Why then say it is “inher- 
ently dangerous, an unsound use of 
manpower and is opposed to the tradi- 
tion of teamwork within the Marine 
Corps?” To answer the question posed, 
let us take a look at the typical provi- 
sional rifle platoon formed in a battal- 
ion from H&S Co personnel. 

The usual provisional rifle platoon is 
composed of personnel from various 
sections of our H&S Co, i.e., S-1, S-2, S-3, 
S-4, Supply, Mess, Communications and 
Service personnel. These Marines are 
already trained members of a team. 
They all have definite jobs to perform; 
if they haven’t they’re excess baggage to 
their sections and shouldn’t be around. 
These men are Marines and every Ma- 
rine is basically a rifieman. Some of 
them should, and will be members of 
the H&S Co provisional platoon, which 
should have the primary mission of 
close-in defense of the battalion CP. 
They should train together in this role 
of close-in defense of the battalion CP 
to develop the needed cohesion and 
teamwork for this task. This training, 
however, will not suit such a unit for 
the normal role generally assigned a 
rifle platoon — offensive action. 


The situation, as given in the presen- 
tation, gave the mission to the provi- 
sional platoon, of defending and hold- 
ing important ground in the battalion’s 
zone of action. The mission was defense, 
but it took offensive action, i.e, a vertical 
assault, to get the provisional platoon 
into position. Furthermore, experience 
has shown such actions to be difficult 
and casualty producing. 

It is dangerous to assign to this type 
of an organization such a mission. By 
taking 44 men and one officer away 
from their normal duties someone is 


going to come up short somewhere 
along the line. The L series T/O shows 
156 enlisted Marines in H&S Co. If a 
T/O rifle platoon is formed from this 
number we have “reduced” the strength 
of H&S Co by 30 per cent. How would 
you, “Captain Staff Officer” like to op- 
erate your section in widely dispersed 
action with an initial 30 per cent reduc- 
tion? Remember too, litter bearers 
must come from the remaining 70 per 
cent. Some of these 45 are going to be- 
come casualties. Again, somebody comes 
up short. In fact, experience has shown 
that a proportionately greater number 
of casualties will be incurred by a provi- 
sional platoon when it is given the 
same mission as a normal T/O platoon. 
In this day of wide dispersion of units 
it takes a proportional increase in the 
amount of effort to be put forth by the 
staff sections to support these units. We 
have weakened the staff sections by tak- 
ing their personnel, and thereby affected 
their ability to perform their primary 
mission, that of supporting the “com- 
bat” units. This is then, inherently 
dangerous and an unsound use of man- 
power. 

The use of a provisional platoon in 
such a role is opposed to the tradition 
of teamwork in the Marine Corps. A 
group of men, largely unknown to each 
other, and unable to continually train 
together will not be capable of perform- 
ing competently in offensive action. 
They can shoot, and they'll do a bang- 
up job of defending the CP, but they’re 
not up to playing ball in the same 
league with the letter company platoons. 


In Korea many Marines saw provi- 
sional platoons in action. They also 
saw the proposed solution to this situa- 
tion in action, that of attaching a rifle 
platoon from the reserve to the com- 
pany needing the extra platoon. 


This, then, is offered as “a solution,” 
and generally is the preferred solution, 
by staff officers and company command- 
ers alike; attach, in this instance, to the 
company needing the extra platoon, a 
rifle platoon from the reserve regiment. 
Attach this platoon in the reserve area. 
Append a team to a larger team. In 
reality only the “team leaders” must get 
to know each other. It is realized that 
this violates a general principle of war, 
commitment of the reserve piecemeal. 
Attachment, in this instance, presents 
the lesser of two evils when it becomes 
necessary to move from a triangle to a 
quadrangle. If we are faced with such 
a move let us do it in a manner that 
will give us a true square, not a lop- 
sided polygon. Let us not use our H&S 
Co provisional platoon in premeditated 
action outside of the planned close-in 
defense of our CPs. 

Capt G. J. Cizek 
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The Plot — An Appraisal .. . 

20 JULY — Constantine FitzGibbon. 
220 pages, illus., appendices, index. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1956. $3.75 
The one-armed Colonel entered the 

room difhdently, saluted and apologized 

for being late for the briefing. He 
placed his bulging briefcase under the 
heavy oaken table at which Adolph 

Hitler sat listening to the latest bad 

news from the Russian front. It was 

1237 hours on a sultry summer day. 
Exacily 5 minutes later the plastic 

explosive in the Colonel's briefcase ex- 
ploded with a shattering roar. The 
building in which Hitler and some of 
his principal staff officers were meeting 
rocked under the shattering impact, 
equivalent to a direct hit from a 155mm 
shell. 

The date was 20 July 1944. The place, 
Rastenburg — Hitler’s headquarters in 
East Prussia. And the one-armed Col- 
onel with the deadly briefcase was Col- 
onel Count Claus von Stauffenberg. 

Constantine FitzGibbon, who will be 
remembered for his excellent translation 
of Guderian’s autobiography, has anal- 
yzed the story of this attempt on Hitler's 
life. He has concerned himself with 
examining the motivation of the men 
who, for a brief moment, hitch-hiked a 
ride on the coat tails of Destiny. Mr. 
FitzGibbon’s purpose in writing 20 July 
is best expressed in his own words: “to 
interest people in what was, in some 
ways, the most remarkable incident of 
our generation.” 

Now this, I submit, is a fairly sweep- 
ing statement and should be examined 
with some care. Let’s go back a bit. 

Both in our own newspapers here at 
home, and those of our Allies abroad, 
the attempt to assassinate Hitler did not 
create a great stir. The whole matter 
was regarded as almost incidental. In 
this respect we were actually reflecting 
the official propaganda of the Hitler 
regime. ‘The German announcement of 
the event was simply that a small group 
of officers had attempted a traitorous, 
ineffectual coup d’etat and had come a 
cropper. The Allied governments with- 
out exception took a similar view of the 
whole affair and brushed the event off 
as a mere adventure. It is to this atti- 
tude that Mr. FitzGibbon addresses him- 
self: that the attempted assassination 
was not something dreamed up on the 
spur of the moment by a military junto 
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intent on preserving the Wehrmacht for 
further mischief in a future generation; 
that the attempted assassination, in fact, 
represented an act of moral and physical 
courage of the very highest order; that 
the attempted assassination was essen- 
tially a protest against evil. 

But, you say, the attempt failed, Hit- 
ler survived and the grim tragedy in 
Europe played on for the best part of 
another year while men died and Ger- 
many was methodically pounded into a 
bloody rubble. This attempted assassi- 
nation, therefore, can only be of inter- 
est to dreamers who spend their time 
contemplating the ‘“might-have-beens” 
of life. 





Rather, I would say 


I cannot agree. 
that it is exactly at this point that it 
becomes most important that we fully 
understand the story unfolded in 20 


July. Mr. FitzGibbon makes it clear 
beyond any shadow of a doubt that 
Count Stauffenberg and his fellows were 
impelled by motives of morality, not by 
expediency alone. Their determination 
to overthrow Hitler was of long-stand- 
ing, based on a conviction that only by 
so doing could Germany be saved from 
further destruction and “to prove to the 
world that there existed within Ger- 
many forces other than those which the 
nihilists had so long employed for their 
evil ends.” While the desire to save 
Germany from the beating that was 
being administered is understandable 
enough, it is to the second part of their 
purpose that I would invite your atten- 
tion. 

As Mr. FitzGibbon points out, by 
early July 1944, with the Allies firmly 
established ashore in Normandy, some 
of the plotters themselves — realizing 
that time was running against them — 
began to have serious doubts as to the 
advisability of going ahead with their 
project. In the first place, should they 
succeed in eliminating Hitler at this 
late date they might well “create a new 
‘stab-in-the-back’ legend: the German 
people might be led to believe that had 
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Hitler remained his wonder-weapons 
might yet have won the war.” In the 
second place, should the attempt fail — 
and the odds were at least 2-1 agains 
by their own calculation—the “massacre 
of all that was best in Germany would 
deprive the Germans of those very lead. 
ers whom they would need most des. 
perately as soon as the dust of defeat 
had begun to settle.” 

Faced with this dilemma, Stauffenberg 
and his companions came to a decision; 
“The assassination must be attempted at 
any cost. Even should it fail, the attempt 
to seize power in the capitol must be 
undertaken. We must prove to the 
world and to future generations that the 
men of the German resistance move. 
ment dared to take the decisive step 
and to hazard their lives upon it. Com- 
pared with this, nothing else matters.” 

And so they went ahead and failed 
and suffered horribly before they died. 
They were brave men and they paid 
with their lives because they refused to 
follow the easy line and accept things 
they knew to be evil. It is not surpris 
ing to learn that the majority of the 
active plotters were devout Christians. 

There has been a great deal written 
about the mistakes that we and our 
Allies managed to contrive during the 
fateful days of 1939-45 when we were 
earnestly engaged in obliterating our 
enemies. Our insistence on prosecuting 
the war for military aims, rather than 
political purposes, is a hallmark of 
those years. Our naivete on uncondi 
tional surrender, our failure to appre 
ciate the meaning of Berlin, the failure 
to appreciate the significance of Russian 
troops in Europe — these are but a few 
examples from a long and dreary list. 

Perhaps, as time goes on, it may well 
come about that our failure to recognize 
and support the German _ resistance 
movement will be classed as one of the 
colossal blunders of our time. Both we 
and our Allies were quite aware of 
what was going on, but we couldn't— 
or wouldn’t — believe the evidence prt 
sented. We failed to appreciate the op- 
portunity that lay ready to hand, had 
we the wit to perceive it and the skill 
to use it. 

If we understand what happened 1? 
Germany and the background of the 
events that culminated in a bomb & 
plosion in East Prussia on 20 July 1944, 
we can still profit by the experience. ! 
do not think that all Germans are § 
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_por tiiat all Germans are evil. I hold 
yo brie! for the crimes committed in 
thename of Germany. But I do say that 
siauflenberg and his associates, by their 
ytions, Were motivated by the highest 
ideals of patriotism and morality in the 
pest sense Of those often misused words. 
| have tried to indicate why I think 
» July is an important book. I believe 
that the author, Mr. Constantine Fitz- 
Gibbon, has succeded completely in his 
purpose — he has written a thoroughly 
agrossing story of one of the most re- 
garkable incidents of our generation. 
Reviewed by Col R. McC. Tompkins 


Subway Campaign... 

TWO RUBLES TO TIMES SQUARE — 
Guy Richards. 249 pages. New York: 
Duell Sloan and Pearce: Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1956. $3.50 
On the night of Saturday, November 

-,7 ships steaming from Kronstadt on 

varied courses, rendezvoused off New 

York and entered the harbor undetected 
while the seas were being swept by the 
entire radar system of the northeastern 
United States and guided missile launch- 
ing sites were loaded for action and on 
“hour standby alert. 

Within a matter of hours the ships 
hd tied up at empty docks in lower 
Manhattan and from those ships had 
ben landed a Soviet force under the 
ommand of Gen Ketov. By dawn the 
swiets had taken over the entire south- 
em tip of Manhattan, including all of 
is 70,000 inhabitants who were held as 
hostages by the Soviets. During the 
course of the operation no shot was fired 
by the invader, and no defensive move 
made by the Americans—so sudden was 
the invasion and so complete the sur- 
| prise. 

Moscow denied any knowledge of the 
aggression, denounced Gen Ketov and 
tismen as renegades and called on them 
to surrender to United States forces im- 
nediately. Washington, including the 
hesident, called on the nation to re- 
main calm, and directed that no shot be 
ired against the enemy until he com- 
menced offensive operations. Ketov is- 
wed an ultimatum declaring that the 
portion of Manhattan held by him was 
wvereign territory, that persons enter- 
ing the Soviet perimeter without author- 
ity would be shot, and for every such 
Violation 10 additional hostages would 
te executed. The declaration further 
‘ated that life in New York City would 
‘ontinue its usual course, barring the 
mits imposed upon it by the Soviets, 
until the aim of the Soviet mission had 
en made public. The people of the 
United States were divided in their 
opinions. Some thought that an imme- 
tiate counterattack against the Soviets 
Was the answer, while others, more cau- 
tious, insisted that the way to victory 
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over the invaders was by soft talk and 
kindness and by a display of the su- 
periority of the American way of life as 
opposed to life within the Iron Curtain. 
The world watched and waited for the 
final reaction. General Ketov, secure 
within his perimeter, did the same. 

While the world and Gen Ketov 
watched and waited, Gen Bill DeWitt, 
an old line, professional soldier and 
Commanding General, First Army, was 
briefed by Washington on his mission 
as commander of a striking force of 
combined arms to be used against the 
Soviets when the word to attack was 
given. Included in his force was the 
82d Abn Div, Naval forces, an armored 
division and two Marine infantry regi- 
ments from the 2d Mar Div. While 
Ketov toured New York under the 
guidance of two of his hostages, Ed Ful- 
ton, a radio reporter and his girl Julie 
Helm, Gen DeWitt assembled these 
forces and chafed for orders to arrive 
which would throw this potent military 
force against the enemy and drive them 
into the sea. The battle for Manhattan 
is finally joined and from the descrip- 
tion of the combat action it is evident 
that the author has more than a token 
knowledge of the concepts of modern 
warfare. Though the Soviet force finally 
surrenders to the Americans, Ketov dis- 
appears into nowhere, carrying with 
him all the money found by his force 
in the banks and vaults of Wall Street— 
leaving the American government as 
perplexed and unsure of itself as it was 
the day the Russians appeared. 

Two Rubles to Times Square is a 
story of personalities, of ideas and 
ideals. Against a background of surprise 
invasion and mass confusion, the author 
has drawn in fine detail a picture of 





what could and in all probability would 
happen if such an event took place. The 
Soviet Gen Ketov; his opposite number 
in the American forces, General DeWitt; 
radio reporter Ed Fulton and his girl 
Julie Helm are the main characters who 
appear in a narrative which is superb 
in its pace and in its ability to hold 
reader interest. Woven into the plot, 
visible throughout, but not offensively 
so, is a gentle gibe directed at the atti- 
tudes and platitudes of the American 
government, which hold it indecisive in 
time of stress and at the naive and al- 





most unbelievable complacency of the 
average American towards an outsider— 
even when that outsider has the oppor- 
tunity of taking over the largest city in 
the United States. So well organized is 
the material, and so well written the 
book that the reader can not outguess 
the author — even in the last chapter — 
a tribute which can be given to but few 
writers of fiction these days. 

Author Guy Richards is well qualified 
to write such a story. He is a veteran 
New York newspaperman as well as be- 
ing a lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps Reserve. Prior to WWII he made 
an extensive journey to the South Pacific 
which turned out to be most profitable 
in the subsequent campaigns there. Dur- 
ing the war he served on the staff of I 
Marine Amphibious Corps and_ later 
with the 5th Marines. 

Reviewed by Maj G. P. Averill 


East-West Controversy . . . 
HISTORY OF THE COLD WAR — 
Kenneth Ingram. 239 pages, index. 


New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc. $5.00 
Great events have moved swiftly 


across the stage of world history since 
the end of World War II. During this 
post-war period there have been few 
events of world significance that have 
not been related to Communist expan- 
sionism. 

Because so much has happened in 
these matters in the last 10 years, and 
because so much is continuing to hap- 
pen from day to day, a book such as 
this can serve as a means of reviewing 
in proper chronological sequence the 
course of the East-West controversy. 

Author Ingram traces the develop- 
ment of the post war tension through 
such events as the coup d’etat in Czecho- 
slovakia, the Berlin blockade, the Ko- 
rean war and Communist expansion in 
Asia. In addition, the book includes 
chapters on such background matters as 
the use of the veto in the Security Coun- 
cil, the Baruch proposals and Soviet 
reactions to them, NATO and West 
German rearmament, and Soviet-West- 
ern relations within the United Na- 
tions organization. 

In a book of such historical scope it 
is to be expected that some portions 
will, from a review’s standpoint, seem 
more impressive than other parts of the 
text. The author seems to have had a 
much more confident grasp of his prob- 
lem as he writes of the Czechoslovakian 
coup d’etat and the break between the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. His ac- 
count of Communist penetration of the 
Czechoslovakian government is a de- 
tailed study of Communist seizure of a 
government by means less than overt 
war. Of particular interest is the sec- 
tion devoted to the tragic role and fate 
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of pro-Western Jan Masaryk, who was 
unable to stem the Red tide that en- 
gulfed him and his nation. 

With respect to the Yugoslav-Soviet 
schism, Author Ingram delves deeply 
into the causes for Tito’s defection, 
pointing up the independent and na- 
tionalistic attitude of the many races 
which comprise the modern Yugoslav 
state. Such characteristics easily con- 
flicted with the servile status which 
Stalin accorded the satellite states of 
Eastern Europe. 

The sections devoted to the post-war 
events in the Far East will probably 
create both criticism and skepticism on 
the part of the discerning readers. While 
the author recognizes Communist threats 
in Pacific Asia, he fails to relate Red 
expansion in Asia to over-all Sino-Rus- 
sian direction. There are many who 
will strongly dissent from the author’s 
doubts as to the extent that, for in- 
stance, Malayan Communist terrorism, 
as well as North Korea’s war policy, 
were sponsored by Red China or the 
Soviet Union. 

Also, there will be students of Asian 
affairs who will feel that the author's 
sharply critical appraisal of Chiang Kai- 
Shek together with what seems an over- 
ly favorable interpretation of the Red 
Chinese regime, deprives the book of 
much objectivity. 
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The book should be of use in helpi 
review events of the past 10 years, by 
it should not be accepted as the fina} 
authoritative, text on the past-war Eag. 
West conflict. 


Reviewed by Col J. D. Hitt), 


Problems of Great Magnitude . . . 


MEMOIRS OF HARRY S. TRUMAN: 
VOL. |, YEAR OF DECISIONS— 
Harry S. Truman. 561 pages. Gar. 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday ang 
Company, Inc., 1955. 

To those who admire former Pre;j. 
dent Harry Truman and his administra. 
tion of the Federal government, this 
account of his first year in the White 
House will be viewed as a true reflection 
of his greatness. To some it will con. 
firm their views of his ineptness and 
failure as a President. 

His purpose in writing his Memoirs 
is, according to the preface, to record 
for posterity the facts and circumstances 
which impelled him to make the many 
decisions necessary following the death 
of President Roosevelt. For his con- 
temporaries it is a matter of “informing 
some people and in setting others 
straight on the facts.” Following ad- 
vance publication in Life magazine and 
The New York Times, several former 
associates have taken violent exception 
to Mr. Truman’s “facts.” 


Mr. Truman writes with apparent 
candor and accuracy. However, since 
he has at times demonstrated mortal 
weaknesses, one is struck by the 100 per 
cent infallibility recorded in Year of 
Decisions. The impression gained from 
reading the book reminds one of the 
reply of the Southern guide who, while 
pointing oyt the location of many Con- 
federate victories at the Vicksburg battle- 
field, was asked by the lady from Boston 
if the Northern forces hadn’t won some 
victories in the vicinity. “No,” replied 
the guide, “ and there will be none, 9 
long as I’m telling the story.” 

In the early chapters Mr. Truman 
describes the many problems which im- 
mediately confronted him upon being 
given the oath of office by Chief Justice 
Stone. The humility which he demo 
strated at the time these events occurred 
does not find its way into his book. It 
has been replaced by an attitude of self 
confidence and unhesitating decisions. 

After launching into the early days of 
his Presidency, Mr. Truman digressés 
for several chapters and recounts the 
story of his life. Here the reader is led 
along the unpretentious trail which, for 
young Harry Truman, led to the White 
House — early life on a Missouri farm, 
a consuming interest in history, work in 
a drug store, bank clerk, member of the 
National Guard, Mason, battery com 
mander in France, clothing store ownel 
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in Kansas City, business failure, county 
judge, Senator, Chairman of the Senate 
Commitice investigating the national 
defense program, and finally Vice Presi- 
dent. Ambition, industry and hard 
work were characteristic traits through- 
out his years preceding the Presidency. 
When appointed to head the Special 
Committee Investigating the National 
Defense Program he applied himself 
with characteristic vigor. While the use- 
fulness of the Committee’s work cannot 
be belittled, the magnitude of its ac- 
complishment appears exaggerated. For 
example, the reader is told that one 
result of the Committee’s work was “a 
stepped-up offensive which wiped out 
the German submarine domination of 
the shipping lanes”; and that “When 
the Committee analyzed the rubber 
problem . . . the way was made clear 
for intelligent action by the govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Truman’s book is documented 
throughout with diplomatic messages 
and conversations which he carried on 
with other heads of state. Thus, while 
the book reveals no secrets or vital in- 
formation which has not previously 
been published, it does provide a valu- 
able source for historic documents of 
the era. These are inserted in their 
chronological order and can be found 
alongside items of much less significance 
such as personal notes to his mother and 
sister. While the book contains every- 
thing but the kitchen sink, it is not easy 
to read or particularly entertaining. 
The style is plodding and factual and 
the reader is presented with the press 
release type decision of the President, 
rather than with the more interesting, 
and perhaps more informative, story 
behind the news. 


For those seeking the Commander-in- 
Chief's views of subordinate command- 
ers, the book is not revealing. There is 
only a limited discussion of civilian 
versus military control of the military 
establishment. It is apparent that Mr. 
Truman was well satisfied with his mili- 
lary advisors. Perhaps too much so— 
when it is considered that it was they 
who insisted that Russia be brought 
into the war with Japan, and who, in 
those fateful days of 1945, laid the foun- 
dation for subsequent American _atti- 


tudes and policies toward Nationalist 
China. 


When historians evaluate the Presi- 
dency of Harry S. Truman they will 
have to take his Memoirs into account, 
hot so much for the facts presented, but 
tather for the picture it gives of a man 
of action and strong convictions who 
was in 1945 forced to cope with imme- 
- problems of the greatest magni- 

€. 


Reviewed by LtCol J. F. Lawrence 
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75 


MARINES IN THE CENTRAL 
SOLOMONS, Rentz ____. 
DEFEAT AT SEA, Bekker 
FROM LEXINGTON TO LIBERTY, 
Lancaster _ $5.75 
BATTLE'FOR TARAWA, Stockman. $1 . 
BOUGAINVILLE AND THE 
NORTHERN SOLOMONS, Reniz . $2.95 
CAMPAIGN ON NEW BRITAIN, 
Hough & Crown i 
GUADALCANAL CAMPAIGN, 
Zimmerman 
IWO JIMA: AMPHIBIOUS EPIC, 
Bartley _ - $4.5 
OKINAWA: VICTORY IN THE 
PACIFIC, Nichols & Shaw —_. $5.50 
YEAR OF DECISIONS, VOL. | 
Truman 
THE PUSAN PERIMETER, 

Montross and Canzona ______ $2.00 
FIX BAYONETS, Thomason ____ $4.00 


CIVIL WAR 


THE WEB OF VICTORY, Miers __ $5.0 
BANNERS AT SHENANDOAH, 

Catton $1.95 
A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX, 
Catton 0 
THEY CALLED HIM STONEWALL, 
Davis $5.00 
R. E. LEE, Freeman —_____ $27. 
GRANT AND HIS GENERALS, 
Macartney 
BEAUREGARD, Williams ———__— $4.75 


POLITICAL 


VORKUTA, Scholmer — $3.75 
AMERICAN MILITARY POLICY, 
Bernardo & Bacon ___.- puinccasdeall 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD, 


~ $825 
































Smith $10.00 
GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES _. $1.50 
THE MARINE CORPS WIFE, 

Jerome & Shea $3.50 
KILL OR GET KILLED, Applegate. $3.75 
GUN DIGEST (1956), Amber. $250 5 


MILITARY JUSTICE 


NAVAL SUPPLEMENT TO MAN- 

UALS FOR COURTS-MARTIAL— $1.50 
MANUAE FOR COURTS-MARTIAL. 

US, 195! —. . $8.2 
MILITARY JUSTICE. UNDER. THE 
UNIFORM CODE, Snedeker $17.50 
LAW OFFICER, Dep’t of the Army $.75 
TRIAL COUNSEL AND DEFENSE 
COUNSEL, Dep’t of the Army _— 


HUMOR 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS, 
III, caccsicnsinipenseecnaesovinieataiin _— $2.95 


THE REBEL YELL, Smith ______. $2.00 
FICTION 


THE SIXTH OF JUNE, Shapiro _— ae 
BATTLE CRY, Uris $3.% 
THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS, 
Crockett 





BEST SELLERS 


THE LAST HURRAH, O’Connor ... $4.0 
MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR, Wouk = 
TEN NORTH FREDERICK, O’Hara $3.% 

CASH McCALL, Hawley —... 4 om 





AUNTIE MAME, Dennis —---- 

ANDERSONVILLE, Kantor _.. $5.00 

THE MAN IN THE GRAY 

FLANNEL SUIT, Wilson __.. $3.50 

AN EPISODE OF SPARROWS, 

Guddew® =e cs _ $3.50 

BOON ISLAND, Roberts _ _ $3.15 

ISLAND IN THE SUN, Waugh . _ $3.% 
Marine Corps Gazette @ May 1956 
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# CONTESTANTS WHO ENTER THE 
Marine Corps Association’s 1956 
Prize Essay Contest may write on 
any military subject of general in- 
terest. 

However, it should be pointed out 
that an essay must be original and 
should be analytical or interpretive. 
Material dealing with any facet of a 
new concept of warfare on ground 
or aly operations or tactics is par- 
ticularly desired. Historical mono- 
graphs are not solicited unless they 
can point up some development or 
far-reaching thought that affects us 
directly today. 

This is the first contest sponsored 
by the Association since 1954. Grand 
Prize winner in the ’54 contest was 
SSgt Richard Fortner of Parris Is- 
land. Other prizes were awarded to 
Col Robert Cushman, Jr. and Capt 
Robert Piehl with Sgt Henry I. Shaw 
receiving an honorable mention. 


In addition to the prize-winning 
articles, the Editorial Board recom- 
mended and approved purchase of a 
number of other articles submitted 
in the contest. Authors of articles so 
selected were paid at rates ranging 
up to 6 cents a word. As a matter of 
statistics, it might be of interest to 
mention that one of every three en- 
tries in the 1954 contest was pur- 
chased. 

Just as in 1954, essays will be con- 
sidered in 3 groups determined by 
the status of the author as an active, 
Mactive, or retired member of the 
Armed Forces of the US and. its 
Allies, or as a civilian. A prize of 
$500.00 will be awarded to the win- 
ner in each group. 

As mentioned previously, in addi- 


Marine Corps Association 


the 1956 


Contestants may write 


on any subject of military interest 








GENERAL RULES 


Classifications 


Group |: Field Officers and 
Civilians 

Group II: Company Grade 
Officers 


Group III: Enlisted 
“x WR 


1—Essays must not exceed 5,000 
words. 


2—They must be typewritten, 
double-spaced, on paper approxi- 
mately 82x11, and must be sub- 
mitted in triplicate —each copy 
complete in itself, legible and 
firmly bound. 


3—The name of the competitor 
shall not appear on the essay. 
Each essay heading shall contain 
an identifying phrase consisting 
of the last 5 words of the essay, 
in addition to the article. This 
phrase shall appear: 


a) On the title page of the 
essay. 

b) On the outside of a sealed 
envelope containing the name 
(rank and serial number if any) 
of the competitor. 

c) Above the name and ad- 
dress of the competitor, inside 
the identifying envelope. 


4—Essays and identifying enve- 
lope must be mailed in a large, 
sealed envelope marked Prize 
Essay Contest Group (I, II, III as 
appropriate) to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Marine Corps Associ- 
ation, Box 1844, Quantico, Va. 


5—Essays must be received by 
the Secretary-Treasurer prior to 
1 October 1956. 
















tion to the prizes awarded, one o1 
more essays may receive ‘Honorable 
Mention,” and even those not receiv- 
ing a prize or honorable mention 
may be accepted for publication. 
The authors of such essays will be 
compensated as may be adjudged by 
the Editorial Board. 

Previously, while the Board was 
sitting in judgment, many inquiries 
were made by contestants as to the 
status of their articles. It is impos- 
sible to answer these inquiries be- 
cause the enevelopes containing the 
authors’ identification are not opened 
until final judgment is made and the 
articles have been cleared for secur- 
ity. Awards are made by ballot with- 
out knowledge of the names of com- 
petitors. Therefore, inquiries will 
not be answered until final judgment 
has been made. 


If, in the opinion of the Board, no 
essay entered in the contest is of 
sufficiently high standard of excel- 
lence, it is empowered to not award 
a prize in the class or classes con- 
cerned. Awards may be split among 
2 or more of the entrants. 


The results of the contest will be 
announced in the GAZETTE as soon 
as possible after the deadline of | 
October 1956 and the winning essays 
will be published as soon thereafter 
as practicable. 

The copyright of any essay which 
appears in the GAZETTE is the prop- 
erty of the Marine Corps Associa- 
tion. No liability for the loss, return, 
judging or reports on any essay 
submitted will be assumed by the 
Marine Corps Association or the 
GazETTE and the decision of the 
Editorial Board will be final. 
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THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF MARINE AVIATION 









The Aviation component of the Marine Corps 
had its beginning forty-four years ago. During 
the intervening years, Marine Avtation has 
steadily improved its effectiveness and today we 
find the Marine Corps a closely integrated aitr- 
ground team — an amphibious force, prepared 
at all times to engage in nuclear or non-nuclear 






























warfare. 





To maintain the Marine Corps as an ever- 
ready, mobile, hardhitting air-ground team re- 
quires constant effort on the part of all Marines. 
Our past performances justify complete confi- 
dence in our abilities to keep pace with the rapid 
evolution of new weapons, doctrines and tech- 
niques affecting the science of military opera- 





tions in this atomic age. 


I know I speak for all aviation personnel 
when I renew our pledge of wholehearted co- 
operation in the continuing effort to increase 
the proficiency of our Nation’s amphibious 
force-in-readiness. 





It is a pleasure to extend both a hearty “well 
done” and my personal best wishes to all Ma- 
rines on this anniversary of Marine Avtation. 


Hy 

* 

il or * 
j 


Lieutenant General, US Marine Corps 
Assistant Commandant of the Marine Corps for Aur 
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